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THE STYLELINE DE LUXE 2-DOOR SEDAN 
White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 


So perfect is the visibility in the new Chevrolet that 
you'll feel almost as though you’re traveling in an 


open car! 


Windshield and all windows are extra large. ‘Blind 
spots” are reduced to a minimum. The whole outer 
scene opens up before you with a new clarity. You're 
“master of all you survey,” and you survey every- 


thing in this most beautiful buy of all. 


You'll also find it’s the most beautiful buy for 








styling, for driving and riding ease, and for thrills and 
thrift and safety . . . because it alone brings you 
Beauty-Leader Bodies by Fisher, new Center-Point 
Design, a world’s champion Valve-in-Head engine, 
and other advantages of highest-priced cars at the 


lowest prices. 


Confirm these facts to your own satisfaction, at the 
earliest possible moment, and you'll know why more 


people buy Chevrolets than any other make of car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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SIDE LINES 


UNPUBLIC RELATIONS 


It’s SEVERAL years now since the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt got his name 
splashed liberally throughout the Amer- 
ican press with his alleged “the public 
be damned” blast, an industrial faux 
pas entitling him to the bottom rung 
on the public relations ladder. 

Since then, happily, public relations 
has climbed out of the cellar. Unhap- 
pily, however, there are still some slug- 
gards (ask any editor) who apparently 
are not yet entirely aware that public 
relations means, simply, relations with 
the public. 

These are the breed to whom the 
term is just a fancy new label for press 
agentry, and who seemingly regard a 
magazine's editorial pages as little more 
than a repository for puff stuff about 
their clients. 

We found ourselves involved with 
one of this ilk recently when a Forses 
writer started digging into a story for 
a recent issue. j 

Queried for additional data to clarify 
various reports—some of them some- 
what derogatory — being circulated 
about his company, this public rela- 
tions [sic] director immediately set up 
a howl: 

“We don’t want to talk about that; 
it’s nobody’s business but ours. Besides, 
the reports are unfounded.” 

“But our readers are interested,” we. 
patiently pointed out; “and they're en- 
titled to know the whole truth. Besides, 
if the stories really are unfounded, isn’t 
it to your advantage to let them know 
why?” 

“It’s none of their business,” he con- 
tended, sulkily. 

“But some of them are customers— 
or potential customers—of yours,” we 
came back. “Wouldn’t it be smart busi- 
ness—and good public relations—to let 
them know the whole story?” 

But no, he wanted no part of it. 

However—and heré he was most 
helpful—if we wanted to know anything 
about the big things his firm was doing, 
what a great bunch the execs were, 
etc., he could tell us plenty. 

We could have told him plenty, too— 
but we managed to maintain our edi- 
torial dignity. 

Meanwhile, we dug up the data we 
wanted from other sources. If the re- | 
sulting facts—and facts they are— 
werent presented in quite the light in 
which this “public relations” man would 
have liked—well, is anyone to blame 
but himself? 










In Time of Need a Friend Indeed 
... guards Them Night and Day 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of 
this young mother and her child? 


You'll find the answer in the all-im- 
portant word Cleanliness. 


For, just a century ago, a crusading 
young doctor named Semmelweis made 
the vital discovery that immaculate clean- 
liness was necessary to check the dreaded 
childbed fever. 


Since then, the way has been marked 
by names like .. . Lister! ... Koch! ... 
Pasteur! ... milestones on the road to 
health through sanitation. 


Your hospital follows their lead and 
protects your health by making sure its 


equipment is absolutely sanitary. It uses 
sterilizers and heavy-duty washing ma- 
chines made of Monel. And milk formula 
equipment made of Stainless Steel. Both 
are alloys of Nickel. 


These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. 
They can be kept gleaming bright and 
sanitary. They are smooth, hard metals 
that will not rust or pit, to harbor microbe 
marauders. 


That's why Nickel, the “white” metal 
is a real friend of the “men in white.” 


And why Nickel is your friend. In fact 
it is usually Your Unseen Friend because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you 
in so many ways you seldom see. 
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Write for Your Free Copy of 
The Romance of Nickel” 
This illustrated 60-page 
booklet tells the story of 
Nickel, from ancient dis- 

covery to modern-day 

use. For your free 
copy,address Dept.251y, 

The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


“TRACE mate 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. 
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/ASHINGTON PREVIEW 





by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer insists that by any normal standard of comparison, our 

"is good." He points to these “material factors" as indicating 
"continued high activity," unless business men allow psychological factors to inter= 
fere: Ms a 





1. National output of goods and services during lst quarter of '49 was at annual rate 
of $256 billion; while down $9 billion from all-time peak reached in '48's 4th 
quarter, rate was still ahead of figure for lst quarter of ‘48. 

2. Decline in consumer buying power has been small, personal incomes still exceed 
year-ago figures, and government provides “cushions” in form of farm price sup- 
ports and unemployment benefits. 

3. Backlog of demand for all sorts of producers’ goods is still large, even 
though many of most urgent requirements have been met. 

4. Recent Commerce Dept. and SEC survey showed that business expenditures for plant 
and equipment will continue high this year, though somewhat below 1948's record; 
rising trend of state and local government spending, plus increased federal 
outlays for national defense, will help offset reductions. 

5. Return of competitive conditions in many fielcs have resulted in better values, 
through improved quality as well as lower prices. 








Secretary Sawyer sums up recent developments this way: "We have come down from the 


dizzy heights of inflationary pressures ... we are, in short, on 4 lower level, but we 
are not in the valley." 


PUMP=-PRIMING==-Cornerstone of anti-depression planning among New Dealers both on Capi- 
tol Hill and downtown is an ambitious legislative proposal to be known as Economic 
Expansion Act of 1949. Date is somewhat misleading since measure will get only discus- 
sion this year, with passage impossible before 1950. Nevertheless, proposal deserves 


closest scrutiny because nation's economy would be profoundly affected by its enact- 
ment. 





Omnibus bill does NOT provide for government operation of any business but does 
call for government construction of factories for sale or lease to private industry. A 
special aim is assistance to “underdeveloped” and "declining" areas, with federal aid 
taking form of tax incentives, credit insurance, and direct loans. 





One section of six-pronged legislative draft*' deals with public works. State and 
local governments would draft blueprints for a minimum of $15 billion of non-federal 
projects, with Uncle Sam advancing funds for engineering and planning costs. Another 
deals with unemployment, authorizing a continuous Labor Dept. survey of jobless prob- 
lem, even direct non-interest-bearing loans to families moving from one community to 
another in search of work. 





What all this would cost is anybody's guess. Sponsors, headed by Senator James E. 
Murray, Montana Democrat, aren't ready yet to answer that question. One guess is that 
it would take at least $5 billion in first year. Congress will have to catch a very 
Severe case of depression jitters before it goes too far. (Continued on page 7) 
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PURCHASING ‘The shortest-range commitment policy since the war was in effect during May. — 
Sixty-two percent of buyers reporting to the National Association of Pur= — 
chasing Agents were in the hand-to-mouth to 30-day category, the balance on a 60-to- 
90-day basis. The NAPA adds that inventory reduction and suppliers' prompt delivery 
positions favor a continuance of this policy. Purchased material inventories last month 


also continued the sharp drop recorded in April, 60% of buyers again reporting declines. 





COMMODITIES There's no sign of general price stabilization. Industrial purchasing ex- 
ecutives advise that the trend continued down in May, though not with 
April's rapid pace. Basic raw materials predominate in this price slide, fabricated 
items being slow to adjust prices to lower raw material costs. For the second month, 
leaders in price decline were copper, lead, zinc, and their products. Items on the, up- 





Side: cornstarch, dextrines, gasoline, menthol, wire nails, tallow. In short supply: | 


ammonia, asbestos, cadmium, some sizes of steel pipe. 


HOUSING Supply-demand position prevailing six months ago in real estate financing is 

now reversed=--fewer homes were purchased this spring, while savings steadily 
increased. Residential appraisers predict this trend will bring home mortgage-lenders 
into a more competitive market, a step which should result in more favorable credit 
for buyers and builders of homes. 


POWER Eyeing the gradual decline in electricity demand, many utility heads are wonder- 

ing if the time has come to review some of their projected expansion pro- 
grams. With the rate of increase in demand over a year ago continuing to contract, the 
industry is focusing attention upon developments in the next few weeks to see whether 
or not the normal seasonal gain will offset this trend. Meantime, a Westinghouse sur- 
vey indicates that threat of a power shortage is a thing of the past, with three-fourths 
of the country's utilities now feeling they're in a position to push sales. 


RAILROADS Equipment-makers are beginning to get worried as backlogs are whittled 
down, new orders fall off sharply. At present rates of delivery, many back 
order files will vanish before the year's end. Present outlook for new business is none 


too good as railroads adopt an increasingly cautious buying course. . . . Serious cause | 


for worry to railway men is the potential curtailment of trading areas if industry is 
forced to adopt an F.0.B. mill system of pricing in lieu of delivered prices. They're 
afraid the resultant increase of short-haul traffic will sharpen competition from 
truckers, who are in a good position to take over this business. 


RUBBER Though its exclusive dependence upon natural rubber is ended, the American rub- 

ber industry still faces many problems in its adoption of a synthetic program. 
Several questions are still to be decided by Congress--degree and extent of government 
control or participation in future operations, method of disposal of government-owned 
plants, prices at which they will be sold. 


METALS As readjustment overtakes their industry, many steelmakers are actively seek- 
ing business, trying to overcome growing buyer reluctance. Meanwhile, pro- 
duction rates continue to decline as order backlogs are eaten away, new orders fall 
off. Major cause for concern: if earnings drop, can expansion programs be maintained? 
- « « Demand for non-ferrous metals continues apathetic, despite efforts of producers to 
bring prices down to a level that will encourage resumption of purchases. But even 
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though copper, lead, and zinc urvées are. 
"scraping bottom," consumers refuse to re=. 
enter markets on a large scale. 


FOOD Wholesale food buyers have become 

$0 cautious, say food brokers, that 
it's costing them tremendous sums of money 
each week in lost business, added expense. 
Their advice: don't let inventory limit 
sales volume-=let sales volume determine 
inventory. . . » Reports indicate that 
chains and large markets are doing about 
the same dollar sales as a year ago, despite 
the fact that average prices are 3% lower. 
- + « Following usual season patterns, live- 
stock prices aad wholesale meat prices are 
going up. However, they'r: still below the 
same period last year. 


Steady increase in mortgage 
lending registered in 1948 by 


FINANCE 


§ mutual savings banks has continued through 


the first four months of this year. At the 
year's end, 27.3% of their total assets 
were held in mortgages. Total number of 
loans made: 152,000, totaling $1,325,- 
000,000. . . . The country's national banks 
plowed back over half their 1948 earnings 
of $424,;,000,000 into their capital struc- 
ture. Cash dividends paid were 3.42% of 
capital funds; previous year, 3.39%. 
SIDELIGHTS Traffic congestion continues 
to plague our major cities. 
Out of 54 polled recently, 36 reported 
worse conditions than before the war, 12 
said they were <bout the same, only six re- 
ported improvement. .. . The nation’s 
second helicopter mail service will start 
in Chicago next month between post office 
and airport. Mail runs to 43 outlying towns 
are ultimately scheduled. Next city to 
get this service: New York. .. . Industry 
is proud of its 1948 banner safety year. 
Accident frequency rate was 11.49 per mil- 
lion man-hours, a reduction of 13% from 
1947. Communications industry led all 
others, with lumbering at the bottom 

of the list. . «. . Surveying current sales 
promotion plans, the National Industrial 
Conference Board finds most companies will 


f maintain '49 advertising budgets equal to 


or surpassing 1948, with many planning 
shift away from institutional advertising 
to product promotion. .. . Despite chang- 
ing conditions in the American automobile 
market, the British are still hopeful. 
Austin Motors emphasizes that it's here to 
Stay, will expand sales activities. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 
MORE TIN DUE--With world production of tin 


/ increasing and U.S. consumption on the 


downgrade, commercial users are due to re- 
ceive larger allocations during 2nd half of 
this year. Commerce Dept. won't go whole 
hog and restore a free market, but will take 
a step in that direction. Tin importers 
have urged that all controls be lifted. 
Oddly enough, return of buyer's market 
in food field is one compelling reason for 
eaSing restrictions. Canned foods nowadays 
Stay longer on store shelves, making 
thicker tin coatings on cans necessary. New 
regulations will also allow more tin in 
certain solders, plus expanded use in other 


manufacturing operations. Jewelry makers 
will be permitted to resume using tin. 


POPULATION BY AGES--Census Bureau esti- 
mates reveal significant changes in popu- 
lation pattern since last nose-count in 
1940. While population rose 11% to 146.6 
million in 1948, increase was by no means 
uniform according to age groupings. Big- 
gest boosts were in the children (under 10) 
and elderly (over 55) classifications. 


Wartime baby boom lifted the under-5 
population a whopping 435%, along with a 21% 
rise in the 5-9 years bracket. Teen-age 
population dropped, 7% in 10-14 group and 
11% for 15-19-year-olds. Number of oldsters 
between 55 and 65 jumped 23%, while in- 
crease in over-65 group was 22%. Sex ratio 
(mo. of males per 100 females) declined 
from 100.7 in 1940 to 99.1 in 1948. 





PLANT SECURITY=--War planners complain that 
industry is not worrying enough about se- 
curity of factories in case of another war. 
FBI was so successful in curbing German 
Sabotage during World War II, and direct 
enemy action was so improbable, that pre- 
paredness architects fear private industry 
is assuming a repeat performance next time. 
One worried Army security officer of- 
fers this rebuttal: "Communism hes pene- 
trated nearly every segment of our society 
and constitutes the most effective organi- 
zation of potential sabotage and espionage 
agents the world has ever known." He urges 
employers to screen employees carefully, 
get loyal employees to report suspicious 
actions, guard mail and classified mate- 
rials, and protect vital plant areas. 














SONOMA 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND AREA 


ALAMEDA COUNTY 


AND SIDE 


OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


TERMINUS OF THE THREE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS 
and situated at the center of the Pacific Coast, Metropolitan 
Oakland Area is the most logical and economical location for 
selling and serving the Eleven Western States and the Orient. 
With the 2,500,000 fast-growing high-income population of 
the Bay Area as a nucleus, rapid distribution by air, train and 
truck brings you into close touch with the more than 18,000,000 
far-better-than-average consumers in the amazing NEW West. 
And our centrally located, deep-water world-trade.port and air- 
port provide unexcelled facilities for export-import trade with 

the Pacific Basin and the world. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK 


Our industrial factbook, “How to Win 
the Markets ofthe NEW West,” is 
crammed.with facts, figures, photos and 
maps that will tell you about the out- 
a advantages and opportunities 
enjoyed by a plant in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area — in manufacturing, in dis- 
tribution, in ttansportation, in many 
other ways. 
If you will supply the details of your 
western requirements —.in strictest con- 
fidence— we will compile a Special 
Report applied directly to your 
problems. 


METROPOLITAN Secseesteedieiaias 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
DAKLANE © AREA 391 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Oaklarid 12, California 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL 

A L oelebrations in Northern California 

[ ~~ throughout 1949. Ask for Special 
, Events folder. 


; Alameda - Albany - Berkeley - Emeryville ~ Hayward « Livermore - Oakland 
8915 eos Piedmont - Pleasanton - San Leandro: Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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TWO-LINE 


Editorials 
The business downtrend continues, as 
expected, 
Thus far it isn’t alarming. 


Prediction: Good stocks may go lower, 
but by and by will go higher. 


Stalin is being stalled. 
He isn’t remotely may to declare war. 


Capital expenditures, enormous in re- 
cent years, are tapering off. 


Conservatism will increase until re- 
covery revives. 


Individuals should avoid avoidable 
debts. 


Unemployment is spurring workers to 
produce more. 


Returning competition is all to the 
good. 


Prophecy: Few strikes will force sub- 
stantial fresh wage increases. 


Consumers need consideration. 

Ditto stockholders. They have been 
paid too meager a percentage of earn- 
ings. 

To Congress: Retrench! 


Billions for compulsory “health insur- 
ance”? Nol! 


Housing shortage is becoming less 


acute. 
Real estate prices will ease. 


Accidents—auto, industrial, etc.—are the 
worst blot on America. 


Care could cut them in half. 


Truman is finding that the way of 
would-be dictators: is hard, 


That’s as it should be. 
Curb federal squandering! 


Western Europe is doing infinitely bet- 
ter than Soviet-ridden Eastern Europe. 


Right will triumph. 


t 


amcor ate tae long sluggish, now 1 should 
-preservation. 


sweat—in self. 


Forbes 








‘“‘How do we know we’re getting maximum 
efficiency from our heating units?’’ 


“CONTROL OF HEATING UNITS in various processing steps 
in our paper manufacturing plant was vitally important 
to our production. Until we called in a Cities Service En- 
gineer we actually had no scientific check on what per- 
centage of fuel was converted into productive energy . . . 
how much was wasted ...or whether we were getting the 
maximum amount of heat from our fuel.” 


Bree—s tacriilled booklet 


entitled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 
406 New York 5, New York. 


“THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—the remarkable Cities 
Service developed instrument told us quickly and accu- 
rately the answers to these questions.” 

The Heat Prover can be used on industrial furnaces of 
every design regardless of the type of fuel used. It is also 
useful in analyzing faulty diesel engine performance. 
Write for a free demonstration today. 


CITIES G) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Enclosed you will find my subscription 
renewal for three years. 

Your B. C. Forbes gets entirely too per- 
sonal and very much to the extreme with 
his comments on politics. He has been 
condemning the Democratic party before 
and ever since the election last fall. I fail 
to understand why a man so well-informed 
allows himself to go to such extremes. 
Even to me, just an average citizen and 
investor, it has become repulsive. 

I like the magazine, I like both Comer 
and Goodman, also Hanson, and the re- 
marks by Malcolm Forbes. 


READERS SAY 


TOO EXTREME? 


Please pass this along to B. C. Forbes. 
It is my desire that he read it.—C. B. 
Potiarp, San Diego, Calif. 


I have.—B. C. Forses. 


AVID READER 


When my present subscription to 
ForseEs expires, I certainly do wish to re- 
new it for a period of two years. 

No matter how busy I am, I always try 
to read your magazine very thoroughly 
during the evening hours on the date that 
I receive it.—STEPHEN M. Younc, Con- 
gressman-At-Large from Ohio, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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Chicago —Twin Cities 
Spokane — Seattle —Tacoma 


Umny 


2 a day each way 
Chicago— Milwaukee 
St. Paul— Minneapolis 


H, , MIDWEST 4 


Chicago—Des Moines—Omaha 
Sioux City—Sioux Falls 


ti zum ; 


Chicago— Milwaukee 
Green Bay—Upper Michigan 


Hiawatha 


Serving Wisconsin River Valley 





How to relax...and hurry! 
RIDE H/, e 
rue Haale 
Going where you go is a great fleet of new 
Milwaukee Road Hriawartuas that are fa- 
mous for the smoothest and quietest of high 
speed rides. 

HIAWATHA equipment, the newest and 
finest on rails, 
as Skytop Lounge cars, radio-equipped 
Tip Top Tap cars, private-room sleepers 
and Luxurest coaches of new design. H. 


Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MiiLwavuKEE 


Hiawathas are rolling 
ROAD 9000 miles a day! 


includes such innovations 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


I wish to commend you for the ratings 
which you are giving annual reports, with 
a breakdown of the percentages allotted to 
presentation, financial data, general infor- 
mation, and the final score. I believe that 
this new series of articles will be very 
beneficial to the stockholders and possibly 
force some of the companies to issue more 
necessary data and present same in a way 
that the average stockholder can under- 
stand.—_R. W. Brown, Roselle, N. J. 


EXPRESSIONS 


I think a helpful impress might be made 
on the unthinking taxpayers of the U.S. if 
all writers and commentators would use 
the expression “The People of America” 
instead of “The Federal Government.” 
This would bring home the fact that all 
of us “pay and pay and pay,” but do not 
always assent thereto.—_JoHn L. FRaAZEE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to stop using 


the word and phrase “unions,” » “tnion 
leaders” so generally and, in most in- 
stances, use “labor bosses” or, better, 


“union bosses” or “union chiefs”? Few of 
the latter fully represent the membership, 
and many workers are “labor” but not 
union labor.—L. L. Porter, Greencastle, 
Ind. 


RELIGION IN BUSINESS 


It was with interest inat I read the 
article, “The Bible in Business,” under 
Sidelines in your May 1 issue. It is not 
often that one reads in trade magazines, 
or even secular for that matter, articles 
that extol the virtues of the Greatest 
Book in the world. 

There is no book written that surpasses 
the Bible as a handbook for human rela- 
tions. Were the many examples of love 
and human kindness portrayed in the 
Bible followed more, I feel sure that we 
would have less industrial strife. —-HenmMaNn 
W. Anrens, Eugene, Ore. 


EXCEPT— 


Enclosed find my renewal for two years. 
Your magazine is pretty good, except for 
some of the opinions expressed from time 
to time by some narrow-minded. indi- 
viduals writing in relation to agriculture 
being the basic cause of the high prices 
to consumers. For facts, I refer you to 
Farm Journal Magazine.—Wayne Brtarp, 
Schuyler, Neb. 


LIGHTHOUSE 


In this decadent era of cockeyed mass 
thinking, Forses stands out for sanity like 
a lighthouse in a storm. It is fortunate 
there is at least one sane publication that 
we can rely upon to carry on the true 
American tradition. 

Let’s have a column in every issue by 
the reporter who wrote “Grave Matter” 
in your April 1 issue. It’s a honey! We 
need more laughs (and lessons) like that. 
—WmuuM C. Crump, Pasadena, Calif. 


Forbes 
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Fact and “poe ae | 





by B.C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


LABOR’S ALARMING AMBITIONS 


If union leaders should prove successful in attaining 
their ambitions, labor would invade the field of manage- 
ment forthwith, and in time would probably inflict upon 
America outright State Socialism. 

But how would these same labor leaders react if manage- 
ments were to insist upon taking an effective hand in run- 
ning the affairs of unions? They would most assuredly re- 
pudiate totally the-truth that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. 

My mind goes back to what happened quite a number of 
years ago, when ambitious unions became obsessed with 
the idea that they could run business enterprises more suc- 
cessfully than business executives. They gaily launched a 
number of sizable business concerns. Almost without ex- 
ception they became dismal, total flops. 

What labor leaders now want is a potent voice in manage- 
ment, without accepting responsibility for results. 

My profound conviction is that brakes should be applied 
to pushing America, at this time, farther along the path- 
way to Socialism, to expanding enormously the powers of 
the federal government, to greater and greater invasion of 
the functioning of our investor-owned economy, to attrition 
of the way of life which has enthroned America as the great- 
est nation in the world today. 

The mainspring of America’s amazing progress and pros- 
perity has been the willingness, in the past, of many millions 
of individuals and families to invest their savings in capital 
utilized to develop our resources, to build up more efficient 
industrial and other enterprises than any other country has 
ever achieved, to provide employment for more than 60,000- 
000 workers. Moreover, American thrift, self-denial, savings 
have been responsible for the creation of our great life in- 
surance companies, with their $55,600,000,000 resources, 
towering testimony to the self-respecting self-reliance of the 
78,000,000 owning insurance policies. 

Sadly, for the last 16 years, the people who theretofore 
constituted the very backbone of the nation, its savers, have 
been so consistently discouraged by the federal administra- 
tion that they have felt compelled to pull in their horns, to 
cease supplying employment-providing capital on anything 
approaching the former scale. 

Nor is President Truman’s stubborn determination to ex- 
pand and expand and expand governmental invasion of the 
tealm of free enterprise, plus his determination to coddle 
labor and farm unions at incalculable cost, doing anything 
‘whatsoever to alter the attitude of savers capable of be- 
coming investors—the polar reverse. 

Congress is displaying admirable independence, admir- 
able opposition to becoming a subservient rubber stamp 
for Truman’s multitudinous spending, socialistic policies. 

* 


Storms cause us to appreciate calm. 
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CUTTING SALES EFFORTS UNWISE 


The president of a manufacturing company doing a na- 
tionwide business recently said to me: “Our sales have 
dropped so much that we are going to cut our advertising 
budget and our sales force.” Amazed, I replied: “What? 
Now, at the very time you urgently need intensified sales 
-efforts, you are going to slash them?” 

His response: “Yes. We have got to retrench.” 

Could anything be more asinine? Yet this is the short- 
sighted policy today being pursued by too many concerns. 
When they need orders most they commit themselves to 
making the least effort to obtain orders. 

Sometimes I wonder whether corporation executives are 
conscious of their full responsibility, not only their respon- 
sibility to their own companies and stockholders, but their 
responsibility as influential factors in making our free econ- 
omy operate successfully. Too many of them act shortsight- 
edly, too many of them don’t grasp that unless our econ- 
omy can be made to function successfully, can be made to 
provide a satisfactory amount of employment, there will 
inevitably arise widespread demand for drastic change, 
demand that the federal government be clothed with greater 
and greater powers, which would inevitably lead to Amer- 
ica following the example of Britain, inevitably lead towards 
nationalization. 

“No map liveth unto himself.” 

Heads of corporations should realize, in far greater meas- 
ure, their national responsibilities. It will not, in the long 
run, avail a company anything to pursue narrow, selfish, 
mercenary policies if the majority of American people be 
driven to demand that the federal government take over. 

This is not a time for managerial cowardice. It is a time 
for the exercise of courage. It is a time for exercising every 
endeavor to stem the deflationary tide. It is time to adopt 
every possible step to insure a reasonable amount of em- 
ployment. 

A decrease in sales is the best reason for reinvigorating 
sales efforts, not for contracting them. Today, according to 
the Detroit Sales Executive Club, there is employed only 
one salesman to 95 citizens, whereas before World War II 
there was one to 63 citizens. It adds: “The sooner this per- 
sonnel is recruited and trained, the better it will be for our 
national economy.” 

Amen! 

* 


Courage bows to no discouragements. 
* 


STOCKHOLDERS AWAKENING 


The annual meetings of corporations are being more 
widely attended by stockholders this year than ever before, 
even where such meetings are held in out-of-the-way places. 
This is inspiring. Managements far too long have had far 





too much of their own way in running enterprises owned by 
thousands of investors. Heretofore the owners have been 
almost wholly inarticulate. The idea had become deeply 
imbedded in the minds of many executives that they were 
the unfettered bosses, not the servants, of stockholders, that 
they could devise pension plans for themselves, boost their 
salaries, limit dividend disbursements as they saw fit with- 
out fear of stockholder remonstrance, objection. 

Not only for these reasons, but for others, mostly political, 
the flow of new capital into American industry and employ- 
ment has so drastically dwindled that, unless corrective 
measures be applied, America is inescapably headed for 
State Socialism. 

We want to compliment James H. McGraw, Jr., enlight- 
ened and progressive head of McGraw, Hill & Co., and the 
Standard Steel Spring Co. on the publication of full-page 
newspaper advertisements spreading, very trenchantly, the 
basic facts concerning America’s economy. Such educational 
efforts should be multiplied a thousandfold by industry, 
business, finance. The New York Stock Exchange, tardily, 
is intelligently doing something towards this end. 

America has suffered what it has suffered during the last 
16 years largely because it has been a nation of economic 
illiterates. There is more reason today than ever before 
for hoping that enlightenment will hereafter mitigate ignor- 
ance. 

* 
Let's make today and tomorrow better 
than any so-called “good old days.” 


* 


SUBSIDIES SAP 


The most refreshing recent incident at Washington was 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s unqualified condemnation of federal 
government subsidies paid companies in his industry, air 
transportation. He emphatically stated that, no matter how 
inefficient any company is, no matter how scandalous its 
losses, unlimited money is taken from taxpayers’ pockets 
to meet deficits. Captain Rickenbacker is entitled to talk 
thus forthrightly, since his is the most outstandingly success- 
ful company in the entire field. His success has been earned 
by uniquely able, forceful, driving management, by con- 
stantly keeping every Eastern Air Lines’ executive and em- 
ployee on his toes, ceaselessly prodded into exerting utmost 
efforts to develop the business economically. 


+ 
Patience is a virtue, especially 
when mixed with push: 
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TOO MUCH LEANING 


There has crept into American life far too much leaning 
on the federal government. Our founding forefathers would 
be infinitely shocked could they behold conditions today, 
could they behold the extent to which Washington has in- 
vaded the liberty not only of individuals but of states and 
other political segments of the nation. They conceived gov- 
ernment officeholders as servants of the people, not masters. 

Every serious-minded citizen should exert himself to 
call a halt to the unconscionable expansion of our federal 
government, should leave no stone unturned to arouse the 
people to the catastrophe which must inevitably result if 
we supinely submit to greater and greater governmental 


HAVE YOU ANY “SURVIVAL INSURANCE”? 


Giant companies such as Du Pont and General Motors 
spend millions yearly in research to develop new things, 
test ideas, improve present products. Relatively few of 
these ever reach consumers. But perhaps next year or five 
years from now numbers of revolutionary new developments 
will be hatched. In a competitive, free economy great cor- 
porations know these millions spent on research are really 
“survival insurance” premiums—the best guarantee that they 
will be in business when public taste, fashion and desires 
change. 

But should such foresight be confined to the giants? Nol 

I cannot offhand think of a single business, including the 
smallest retaiier, one-room wholesaler and tiny manufacturer, 
that cannot and should not likewise strive to have plans 
ready on the premise that he might awake one morning to 
find his current “main line” as unsalable as last week’s news- 
paper. 

In a recent visit to Scripto’s, a mechanical pencil plant, 
the most impressive thing was not the fascinating mass pro- 
duction of these pencils, but a couple of entirely different 
“insurance products”—things the company can make with 
few changes of present equipment which open to them new 
markets utilizing to a great extent the present sales organi- 
zation. 

Likewise the most impressive thing about Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Co.’s operations in the largest 5-and-10 glassware 
manufacturing plant wasn’t present products being turned 
out, but future items quietly being readied for an intensively 
competitive market when any slack showed up. 

Plan for a nimble switch. It may never be necessary—but 
why take that chance?—MaLcoLm ForBEs. 





encroachment into almost every phase of our national life. 
More and more we are becoming puppets, with Washington 
jerking the strings. 

Let us reassert our self-respect, our self-reliance, sturdy 
independence. Let us revolt against becoming a nation of 
leaners, of dependents upon Washington pap. 


THIS TRUMAN IDEA ADMIRABLE 


President Truman deserves credit for his insistence that 
Congress empower him to carry out various money-saving 
recommendations advocated by the Hoover Commission. 
True, it isn’t easy to picture President Truman as wielding 
any governmental economy axe. But unquestionably he 
should be empowered by Congress to carry through the 
majority of Hoover's excellent programs to save the pockets 
of taxpayers. 

“The biggest business on earth,” the United States Gov- 
ernment, is today unquestionably the worst-run business on 
earth. Each and every day sees an increase of more than 300 
additions to the payroll of the executive branch of our gov- 
ernment within the continental United States. (Authority: 
Senator Harry F. Byrd.) Imagine this! One government em- 
ployee for every 6% families today has to be supported. 
Every American family is mulcted to the tune of $400 a 
year for the cost of federal, state, and local government tax- 
eaters. Since 1929 the total of civilian government employ- 
ees has practically doubled, from 3,100,000 to 6,100,000. 
Their salaries meanwhile have trebled, to $15,000,000,000. 

Let us resolutely determine to stop unnecessary multiply- 
ing of tax-eaters, bureaucrats! 


Forbes 
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PRIZE POLICY 


Premium comeback, spurred by buyer’s market, 
may spurt up to billion-dollar heights this year 


LikE THE “Discovery” of a lilting old 
folk song by Tin Pan Alley, premiums 
are today the theme song of many a 
company which yesterday called the 
tune “corny.” It’s a catchy, profitable 
ditty, too. Plugged for $25,000,000 in 
advertising copy during the past six 
months, it’s expected to do a billion- 
dollar business for sponsors and aru 
um merchandise manufacturers during 
1949. 

Why the sndden popularity? Taxes 
and high production costs have com- 
bined with a buyer’s market to drive 
home to industry the economic neces- 
sity for peak sales to hold profit levels. 
Premiums, by giving consumers some- 
thing for nothing—or close to it—supply 
the sales impetus which sparks produc- 
tion. Since the war--when good pre- 
mium merchandise was scarce—the ob- 
vious advantages of premium practice 
have attracted more and more jaded 
merchandising eyes—60 to 70% of to- 
day’s sponsors are comparative new- 
comers: Result: premium sales are up 
100% over a year ago, and are still 
climbing. 

Brown & Williamson—“coupons are 
back on the Reneigh ack”—offer an ex- 
cellent example o an industry today 
is parading to premiums. In 1932, 
when Raleigh first used coupons, its 
cigarette sales ran to a modest 200 .ail- 
lion; in ’43, when it discontinued them, 
they had jumped to a cozy 13.5 bil- 
lion—over 67 times that of ’32! 

Many Facets. Premiums boost sales 
in many ways: as prizes for salesmen 
and consumers, paving the way for 
new, products, encouraging cash trans- 
actions, moving heavy inventories, 
meeting or offsetting price competition, 
stimulating or strengthening special 
sales drives, speeding up sales of slow- 
moving merchandise, concentrating in- 
terest in a. special. consume: class, 
checking the edivcseni of advertis- 
ing, “breaking the ice” for the house-to- 
house canvasser, leveling sales curves 
by creating a year-round demand. 

Results are accomplished through 
use of one or more of the following 
methods:  self-liquidating premiums, 
coupon-redemption, discount stamps, 
contests. Perhaps the flashiest, as well 
as the quickest result-getter, are self- 
liquidating say reese which act as a 
fast hypo for sluggish sales curves, 
Once ene , however, subsequent 
sales must depend upon intrinsic prod- 
uct advantages, and, where competitive 
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uality is equal or better, require re- 
nail fiers if peak sales are to a main- 

Margin: .0000I¢. Though it’s pos- 
sible for an original offer to be indefi- 
nitely pat ag the closely figured, 
variable costs of the premium usually 
prevent this. Costs are often figured to 
the fifth or sixth decimal place. If the 
premium offer consists of a plated 
spoon for 25¢ and one box top, little 
or no room is allowed for cost fluctua- 
tions. The price of the spoon, boxing, 
handling, postage, insurance, storage, 
breakage, etc., are all carefully consid- 
ered, with perhaps 0.00001¢ left over 
to play around with. 

The volume of this type of offer has 
increased many-fold since first intro- 
duced about 16 years ago, is often used 
from three to six times a year by a 
single sponsor. Self-liquidating premi- 
ums today run from 25¢ up, with the 
premium merchandise costing the spon- 
sor about 16%¢ for a 25¢ offer. Pulling 
power is from 20-50% from non-users 
of the sponsor’s product, with well-es- 
tablished companies drawing the lower 
figure. From 25 to 50% of the respond- 
ents will be using the product a year 
later. 

Success depends upon advertising ef- 
fort, value and appeal of the premium, 
popularity of the sponsor’s product. As 
an added lure, follow-up premiums are 
frequently offered. Lever Bros., for in- 
stance, supplements its currently adver- 
tised “Buy Two Sale”—an aluminum 
sauce-pan for two box tops and a dol- 
lar—with opportunities to receive addi- 
tional kitchenware products. 


PREMIUM PROSPECT 
A box top and a quarter... 
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Problems Are Farmed Out. Most 
companies turn over their self-liquidat- 


- ing premium ee. to corporations 


like Bruce, Richards Corp. Set up for 
quick and efficient handling, such firms 
process the mail response from radio, 
television, and periodicals, package and 
ship premium merchandise, keep spon- 
sors informed with daily progress re- 
ports. 

Oldest tool of the premium sale is 
the coupon, which dates back to B. T. 
Babbitt's 1851 offer of a panel picture 
—“printed in full color’—for 25 clean- 
ing powder wrappers. Other companies, 
pon many a tea and coffee route, 
atched onto the idea, succeeded in 
making every frugal housewife in the 
country coupon-conscious. To help 
make her filing problem less complex 
and encourage her to buy more cou- 
poned merchandise, non-competitive 
companies got together, issued common 
coupons that could be redeemed 
through specially established agencies. 

Coupons’ big eavenne? is variety. 
Elaborate catalogues offer the con- 
sumer a wide choice of merchandise, 
make it tough for the housewife to 
abandon her coupon-saving habits once 
she spots a r 1ch-needed item: dangling 
a bale of “tree” dishes in front of a 
thrifty housewife often assures year- 
round sales for the sponsor’s products— 
50% of coupons come in during the first 
three years, 50% during the next four. 
Also, the catalogue is an excellent me- 
dium for additional advertising. 

Retail Appeal. Discount stamps are 
designed to appeal to the small re- 
tailer, who issues them to his custom- 
ers in return for cash payment for sold 
merchandise. Patrons redeem them 
through catalogues or local department 
stores featuring catalogue merchandise. 
Oldster in this field is the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. ‘founded 1894), whose 
“Green Stamps” are distributed by 
17,000 retailers to 10 million families. 





PREMIUM DELUGE 
. . . make a billion-dollar business 






Sperry’s service, operated on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, costs merchants around 
2% of sales volume for the stamps they 
give customers for every 10¢ purchase 
unit. Along with similar stamps, they 
give the small merchant a means of 
combating the competitive nudge of 
chain stores and large operators, go a 
long way toward keeping credit ac- 
counts to a minimum. 


Contests Pay Off. Consumer con- 
tests (puzzles, limericks, “25-word” 
slogans) account for a large chunk of 
today’s premium business, usually of- 
fer high-priced merchandise (automo- 
biles, television sets, etc.) as prizes. 

The keen competition of today’s 
buyer’s market is expanding activity in 
the sales contest field: the added in- 
centive of winning a refrigerator, a 
television set, or even a boy's baseball 
glove helps to make a salesman dig for 
his quota, gives him a superior feeling 
when he walks home with his hard- 
earned prize. Contest prizes are also 
being used to encourage non-sales em- 
ployees to do a better job, keep down 
absenteeism, improve service, etc. Spe- 
cialists in the sales contest business, 
like Chicago’s Ross Coles & Co., show 
firms how to run their contests for max- 
imum effectiveness, issue premium cat- 
alogues designed to make the most 
diffident salesman get out and hustle. 

Though premium use usually throws 
a magenta spot on the sponsoring firm, 
it makes up only half the team in this 
billion-dollar business. The other half: 
the manufacturer of premium merchan- 
dise—a nationally advertised self-liqui- 
dating premium often means an order 
running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands; in some cases the listing of mer- 
chandise in a premium catalogue may 
mean a life-or-death difference for a 
business. 

To other producers, premiums are a 
constant source of sales, and a leveler 
of sales curves’ peaks and hollows. Says 


J. F. O'Donnell, assistant sales manager- 


for Westinghouse’s appliance division: 

“The premium market is a steady, year- 

round market calling for a constant su 

ply of merchandise every month of the 
ear . . . the manufacturer who neglects 
it] will pay a stiff price.” 

Price Spread a Hurdle. Items of high 
quality, real value, mass appeal, and 
adaptability to an advertising campaign 
are much in demand for the self liqui- 
dating premium market. Big problem is 
to find items easily adapted to this type 
of promotion. One tough hurdle: there 
must be enough spread between retail 
and wholesale price to absorb costs of 
handling, shipping, etc., still leave 
enough left over to give the public a 
substantial saving over the normal re- 
tail price. 

Products must also appeal to the 


housewite, be easy to handle and pack, 
have a low breakage factor, and be cap- 
able of being manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to meet consumer demand 
promptly. Gadgets are taboo, as are 
items requiring demonstration (tele- 
vision may surmount this objection). 

If a product meets all these require- 
ments, and is new to boot, it stands an 
excellent chance of receiving, free of 
charge to the manufacturer, a $500,000 
nationwide promotional campaign by 
its sponsor. But for every item so se- 
lected, thousands have been turned 
down. It takes between three to four 
months of planning, talking, sampling, 
etc., before even the most promising 
product gets the go-ahead nod. 

Merchandising "Sweepstakes." Once 
it is “sold” to the premium buyer of 
the large sponsoring companies the 
product goes through an adams sys- 
tem of tests, redesigns, sample cam- 
paigns, and high-level head-waggin 
conferences before it is finally stam 
“approved.” If and when it is, the lucky 
manufacturer holds a winning ticket in 
the “National Merchandising Sweep- 
stakes.” 

For the bewildered would-be spon- 
sor with a sagging sales curve or a 
warehouse full of merchandise, and for 
the impoverished manufacturer of good 
premium merchandise, several agencies 
have been set up to guide both sponsor 
and manufacturer into mutually bene- 
ficial premium channels. Two such are 
F. L. McCabe & Son in Chicago and 
New York’s Jane E. Condit Associates. 

Trade organizations like Premium 
Advertising Association of America, 
Inc., and the New York and Chicago 
Premium Clubs are also helpful sources 
of information, as are the pages of 
Premium Practice and Business Promo- 
tion, the industry’s smart trade maga- 
zine. 

Premium practice appears to be yes- 
terday’s answer to today’s problems for 
meeting tomorrow's competition. It 
seems like a happy practice which does 
everybody good—the manufacturer, the 
sponsor, and the public. 


WOMEN HECKLE 


Fair sex stockholders 
spark a few fireworks 
at J-M annual meeting 


Like THE NortH PoLeg, annual stock- 
holder meetings are known about by 
everyone, but seldom visited. To record 
for readers how one of these get-to- 
gethers operates, Forses decided to 
drop in on one, picked the recent Johns- 
Manville meeting as fairly typical. We 
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found more heat than we had expected. 

Small Turn-Out. The meeting was 
held at 11 A.M. in the company’s main 
offices at 22 East 40 St., New York 
City. Arriving at 10:50, our reporter 
found, himself in a rather smallish (20’ 
by 80’) paneled and carpeted confer- 
ence room. Fifty folding metal chairs 
for the stockholders were squeezed to- 
gether facing the long board-room 
table. About half were filled. At the 
table were four J-M officials. 

Before the various stockholders en- 
tered the room they stopped at a table 
just outside the door to give their 
names and the number of shares they 
held or represented. They also left their 


-proxies, showing which way they 


wanted to vote on the meeting’s two 
main issues: the election of directors 
and the adoption of a stock-ownership 
plan for officers and key employees. 

At 10:55 Board Chairman Lewis H. 
Brown walked in, took the center chair 
at the board table. An erect, husky_six- 
footer of 55, with a precise face, he 
looked over the assembled group of 
some 40 men and three women, called 
the meeting to order at 11 on the dot. 

Just Routine? This was the formal 
meeting for the transaction of company 
business, he announced, the informal 
stockholders’ meeting having been held 
a couple of weeks before, at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. He was proud to say that 
about 300 people had attended that 
session, which lasted three hours. The 
implication seemed to be that he hoped 
all stockholder questions had already 
been disposed of, and that the present 
meeting would be allowed to proceed 
quietly along routine lines. 

For about two minutes it looked as 
though he might get his wish. The 
young man sitting farthest to the right 
at the board table informed the gather- 
ing that there were 2,257,610 shares 
represented, about 80% of all stock elig- 
ible to vote. Brown said that was nice, 
called for a motion to have the record 
filed with the minutes of the meeting, 
and a man in the audience got up and 
read the correctly worded motion from 
a card he held in his hand. It was 
promptly seconded and so ordered. 

Swearing in of the inspectors of elec- 
tions followed. Two inconspicuous- 
looking fellows came in, held up their 
right hands, repeated a few mumbled 
syllables after another man with a 
Bible, and disappeared out the door 
again. So far, everything was moving 
smoothly. 

Distaff Diversion. The next item of 
business was the adoption of the stock- 
purchase plan. Immediately after this 
motion—also read in the correct form 
by a previously appointed stockholder 
—up popped a petite, nicely dressed 
lady with a big piece of stiff white lace 
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pinned to her hair in lieu of a hat. 
She had some questions to ask, she 
said. Mr. Brown said wait a minute, 
please. She sat down, and the motion 
was seconded; whereupon Brown said 
it was all right for her to ask her ques- 
tions. 

She was Mrs. Wilma Soss, and said 
she had two questions about the work- 
ings of the plan, which were answered 
by Chairman Brown and the com- 
pany’s legal representative, L. H. Cole- 
man. Apparently satisfied, Mrs. Soss sat 
down. Another lady, sitting right next 
to her, promptly got up. She was Mrs. 


STOCKHOLDER FEDDEN, CHAIRMAN Brown (C.) 


agement. Brown sat back in silence, re- 
signed to the prospect of a late lunch. 

From the reaction Mrs, Fedden was 
getting from the assembled stockhold- 
ers she might just as well have been 
addressing the two and a half million 
shares themselves down in the .safety 
deposit vaults of the National City 
Bank. 

Mrs. Soss then suggested it would be 
good policy to have all the directors 
on hand for such an-important meet- 
ing..Would Mr. Brown use his powers 
next year to see to it? Mr. Brown 
thanked her for the suggestion. 





. International 


She suspected some perfidy 


Harry C. Fedden, she said, a private 
stockholder from Brooklyn. 

“A Management Grab.” It was ob- 
vious that Brown had met both Mrs. 
Soss and Mrs. Fedden before—espe- 
cially Mrs. Fedden. As he sat down he 
seemed to brace himself for an im- 
pending hurricane. Mrs. Fedden let 
him have it full blast. No polite ques- 
tioning for her. The purchase plan was 
simply a management grab for some 
easy money, she stated flatly. How 
would the regular stockholders benefit? 
The company didn’t pay enough divi- 
dends anyway, and now it proposed to 
cut the dividend pie in even more 
pieces. 

The company officers had plenty of 
money, she maintained. If they wanted 
stock, they could easily buy it like 
everybody else, instead of getting it for 
a dollar down and 10 years to pay. 
Management, with its pension and 
stock-ownership plans, just wanted to 
set itself up for life, at the expense of 
the regular stockholder. 

“The pension plan is not involved in 
the stock plan, is it?” asked Chairman 
Brown mildly. 

Futile Feud? “Oh yes it is,” Mrs. 
Fedden fired back, and went right on 
declaiming against the perfidy of man- 
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A Male Voice. After more talk by 
these two women, to everyone's aston- 
ishment one of the tongue-tied male 
stockholders got up to say a few words. 
Identifying himself as a Mr. Campbell, 
he said he felt “There is just one aspect 
we have overlooked here,” proceeded 
to remind the meeting of all the good 
things which had happened to the com- 
pany under its present management— 
pertinent things like tripled earnings 
and doubled dividends. 

Some recognition was due manage- 
ment for this good record, he felt, 
quickly adding that he was not a Johns- 
Manville employee but just a stockhold- 
er like Mrs. Fedden. Everyone ap- 
plauded this display of masculine cour- 
age. Then, the ice being broken, two 
or three other men rose to ask questions 
or comment. Brown said he felt the 
management had the stockholders’ con- 
fidence. Mrs. Soss said she didn’t think 
they were as confident as he thought 
they were. 

The meeting finally adjourned for 
ood at about 12:15, after the chairman 
ad briefly discussed the strike situation 

at the firm’s Canadian plant. 

Mr. Brown was last seen at 12:30, 
still button-holed by his two harrying 
female stockholders. 
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STEPPING STONE? 


Insiders see Cordiner’s 
climb to No. 2 slot as 
step to GE _ presidency 


RECENTLY, WHEN General Electric 
dusted off a title it hadn’t used in nine 
years (executive vice-president) and 
polished it up for 49-year-old Ralph J. 
Cordiner, insiders immediately whipped 
out the “most likely to succeed” tag, 
pinned it on Cordiner as the logical 
successor to President C. E. Wilson. 

There was good reason for the pre- 
diction: Wilson himself sported this 
title in 1940, when he moved up to 
become president. Previous coinci- 
dences: Cordiner followed Wilson as 
head of the Merchandise Division in 
1938, served with him on the War La- 
bor Board, boasts the same cracker-jack 
sales ability. 

Twenty-Three-Year Man. A long-time 
GE vet, Cordiner has been with the 
company since 1922, except for a three- 
year turn as president of Schick, Inc., 
and a year’s war service with the WLB. 

His break with GE to go with Schick 
was a lucky one in many ways. Schick, 
back in °39, offered to sell out to GE, 
its chief supplier. Impressed with 
Cordiner’s abilities during negotiations, 
when GE turned thumbs-down on the 
deal Schick was quick to proffer him 
a job as president, made the offer so 
attractive he accepted—to GE’s imme- 
diate loss, probably its long-range gain. 

Both Schick and Cordiner benefited 
from the switch. Schick, which had 
been slipping, was quickly restored to 
the black, soon became a top profit- 
maker. Cordiner gained experience that 
transformed him from a mere salesman 
into a nicely-balanced industrialist. 

As head man at Schick he had to 
familiarize himself with manufacturin 
processes, learn how to deal with la- 
bor, finance, and other management 
problems—all of which now stands him 
in good stead. 

Back in the Fold. It was the war that 
finally pried Cordiner away from 
Schick and catapulted him back into 
the GE fold. Dragooned into service 
with the War Labor Board, he went 
back to private business as assistant to 
Wilson, who had probably made up his 
mind not to let him get away again. 

A college graduate (Whitman, in 
Walla Walla, Washington), Cordiner’s 
education was interrupted by a spell of 
Navy duty during World War I, and 
he didn’t ‘get his AB until 1922. But 
it was while working his way through 
college, in the approved American tra- 
dition, that he stumbled on the road 
that led to his present post. 





After a variety of odd jobs he wound 
up selling electric appliances for the 
local utility, scored such a success that 
the president recommended him to a 
GE subsidiary seeking a northwest rep- 
resentative for its Hotpoint appliance 
line. 

A go-getter from the start, he moved 
up the sales ladder quickly, becoming 
Pacific Coast manager in 1929, crown- 
ing his climb two months ago by step- 
ping up to GE’s No. 2 spot. 

Cordiner’s forte has always been sell- 
ing—the forthright, straight-from-the 
shoulder brand, with none of the folde- 
rol commonly ascribed to the profes- 
sion. 

“Management is a public trust,” he 
believes. “And the public is our cus- 
tomer. If we do right by them—give 
them the best we can—they will od 
the products that give labor employ- 
ment and stockholders dividends.” 

Community-Conscious. He’s a firm 
advocate of joining community activi- 
ties—and he practices what he preaches. 
Says one associate: “He thinks all busi- 
ness leaders should do likewise, feels 
that failure to do so has made for poor 
public relations, particularly in larger 
corporations.” 

A realist in his views on national and 
international affairs, Cordiner sees a 
world trend toward some form of So- 
cialism, thinks that even in this coun- 
try we have already “accepted collec- 
tivism in smaller or larger doses.” Mo- 
tivating force: government planning 
and assumption of authority, which are 
inevitably jostling us along this road. 

Contributing factors, he feels, are 
the pressure influence of farm and la- 
bor groups, and—though he’s careful 
to disclaim personal opinion as to 
whether they are good or bad—public 
housing, state fair trade laws, public 
power projects, chain store taxation. 
The American public doesn’t recognize 
the distance already traveled down the 
collectivist road, Cordiner feels. But he 
offers no ready panaceas, no facile 
remedies. 

Business Philosophy. As “heir pre- 
sumptive,” Cordiner naturally can’t talk 
too freely, has to content himself with 
doing what comes to hand to the best 
of his ability. But his business phi- 
losophy is best expressed in the follow. 
ing statement, made some time before 
his executive v.-p. appointment: “Busi- 
ness has lost courage and shirked its 


duty to the public. The only way we — 


can regain this long-lost leadership is 
for us to formulate a definite policy of 
giving the people employment, good, 
inexpensive products, and fair and 
friendly treatment; and then to charge 
ahead down this path, deviating neither 
to right nor to left, no matter what 
stones are thrown in the way.” 


In his new job, Cordiner will get 
post-graduate training in business man- 
genet learn how to use the symbols 
oO er. 

It will be interesting to follow the 
impact of his personality upon the 
sprawling industrial complex called 
General Electric, and how successful 
he will be in leaping over any stones 
thrown in his sal. 


NO CLASS? 


Advertisers get jolt as 
TV does quick shift from 
class to mass market 


Cass-conscious teleyision-buyers who 


think their bags puts them a notch ° 


closer to the “Joneses” are in for a 
shock. Already jolted are manufacturers 
and retailers of high-quality, expensive 
merchandise, who considered video 
advertising an ace-in-the-hole medium 
especially suited to the cultured push- 
ing of their wares. Surprising every- 
body, TV has prematurely turned out 
to be a “mass” instead of a “class” me- 
dium, already has its biggest following 
(42%) among those paying an a 
monthly rent of $43. Far from the 
“Cadillac” class is another 9.9% of its 
fans who pay only $32 rent, make less 
than $2,260 a year. 

"Mass Market" Still Small. Gone are 
television’s “exclusive” days. Just last 
fall the $7,600 wage-earners boasted 
over 20% of all sets; by April of ’49 the 
percentage had skidded to 9.8. This 
fast shift in video-buying groups sad- 





dens the “high-class” advertiser, but 
elates the 10¢ tooth-paste maker. His 
elation is still a bit premature, however. 
Though television all the earmarks 
of becoming the nickelodeon of the air- 
waves, as yet it isn’t sufficiently dis- 
tributed among the homes of the man 
in the street to encourage any mad 
scramble for TV time. 

One Philadelphia furrier and video 
advertiser didn’t believe the figures, de- 
cided to find out for itself Displaying 
its furs over Philly's WP12, Willi 
Weisberg Sons offered free fur storage 
to anyone interested. Results: negli- 
gible. Those who did call thought the 
show was OK,:but no, they weren't in 
the market for new coats: they couldn’t 
afford them. Other advertisers are re- 
vamping their shows, going in heavily 
for variety to please everybody. 

Commuters’ “Survey.” TV executive- 
commuters hardly needed the survey 
results to convince them of television's 
swing to the proletariat; from train 
windows they've seen many a modest 
home sporting a video antenna. Survey 
results are impressive, however. Peter 
Langhoff, director of research for 
Young and Rubicam, says 16% of New 
York and Philadelphia families own 
television sets (Pulse, Inc., radio and 
TV survey specialists, says 14%). This 
is a 10-fold increase for New York in 
16 months, a 100% jump for Philadel- 
phia since September. 

Lots more are itching to buy. Amer- 
ican Magazine reports that 22.15% of 
its non-owning readers are video pros- 
pects for °49, and Sylvania Electric 
Products says there’s a potential mar- 
ket for 11,650,000 sets among the 54% 
of the population now earning between 
$2,000 and $5,000 annually. . 

The Price Hurdle. High prices are 
holding up most sales. Sixty-three per- 
cent of those favorable to TV just can’t 
afford a set right now, while a cautious 
17% are still waiting for “improve- 
ments.” Either “in the know” or super- 
cautious, 45.7% of American readers are 
waiting for TV “bugs” to be ironed 
out; another 18% sniff at current pro- 
gram quality, will wait until they im- 
prove. Other buying obstacles: eye 
strain, no space, waiting for color, no 
need for additional entertainment. 

Current sales resistance isn’t worry- 
ing production men, however. They 
have all they can do trying to keep up 
with buyers. Last year the cumulative 
production of video receivers was a 
puny 186,000, compared with °49’s 
projected 1,000,000 (the figure for 52 
is an eye-straining 10,000,000). 

The Oracles are Fickle. Meanwhile, 
future TV advertisers are staring into 
crystal balls and consulting fickle sur- 
vey-oracles in an attempt to evaluate 


the tastes of the hoped-for 10 million 
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viewers. Perhaps their solution lies in 
an analysis of the pursuits which to- 
day’s “mass” viewers are not following. 
For example, the quarterly report of 
the Television Broadcaster’s Association 
indicates that over 90% of TV owners 
are listening to their radio less, 80% are 
doing less movie-going. So far, book 
and newspaper-reading aren’t being hit 
quite so hard. 

Even these percentages aren't a great 
deal more than shots in the dark, how- 
ever. TV’s statisticians and pollsters, 
busy pushing each other farther out on 
the survey limb, still can’t get together 
on results. Right now they're publicly 
snapping at one another's heels, each 
accusing the other of fact distortion. 
Says Pulse’s Sydney Roslow, for ex- 
ample: 

“I can’t resist taking the opportunity 
to express my attitude about the need 
to be-sensible and cautious about swal- 
lowing—hook, line, and sinker—all the 
television research findings now being 
cast about.” 


TWO FOR ONE? 


Quandary in N.E.: Why 
did 2,000 plants move 
in, 1,000 bow out? 


ONCE THE MAINSPRING of American in- 
dustry, in recent years tightly wound 
New England has had the uncomfort- 
able feeling that it is slowly running 
down. Lending substance io the notion 
is the recent hullabaloo over the south- 
ward trek of its textile mills, high labor 
costs, languishing shoe and machine 
tool industries, and the fact that the 


region tumbled into the present “read-— 


justment” period about a year ahead of 
the rest of the country. 

Bank Notes. As they ponder new 
ways of cranking up their economy 
again, New Englanders might well take 
a close look at a recent study in the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank’s monthly 
business review, which highlights some 
of their region’s good and bad features 
as a business home. 

From August, 1945 to June, °48, 
more than 2,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments—new firms, branch plants, or 
re-locations—were organized in the 
area. George H. Ellis, a teaching fellow 
at Sarvacd University, closely exam- 
ined a representative 106 of the new- 
comers to learn why they chose New 
England to settle in. His object: to see 
if it had hidden talents which could 
stand some publicity. 

The study did not discover New 
England to be any hot-bed of oppor- 
tunity. On the other hand, its static 
economy is evidently no deterrent to 
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Labor Scene 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE LEVELING OFF of business has 
ignited a “let's economize” spark. 
Cutting corners, curtailing waste, 
tightening up on efficiency—all are 
laudable objectives for any business 
faced with an uncertain economic 
future. But some top management 
men—particularly in regard to per- 
sonnel and labor relations matters— 
are being too hasty on the economy 
draw. A few examples: 

Two months ago a 
chemical company found 
itself with higher than 
normal inventory. In a 
panicky move it laid off 
all employees with four 
years seniority or less. , 
Last month business pick- ~ 
ed up enough to warrant 
the rehiring of all the cut- 
back workers. When notices for re- 
turn to work were sent out, only one- 
third of the employees came back. 
The others, most of them well 
trained, found other jobs or left the 
area. The money the company saved 
in the quick Jayoff is now being 
spent in retraining new hands. A 
more favorable solution to the orig- 
inal problem might have been to 
cut the work-week to four days and 
thus keep all employees on the pay- 
roll. In this case, haste made waste. 

In another instance a company 
president, riding the crest of an 
economy wave, decided to do away 
with what he called “labor relations 
frills.” The medical department was 
cut down to one nurse. Result: high- 
er absenteeism — less production. 
Management at the top level was 
not aware of the fact that iis medi- 
cal program had been getting bang- 
> results in preventive illness, 
which had cut its sickness and ab- 
senteeism rate to the lowest in the 
area. 

Here’s another: A paper company 
decided to reduce its labor relations 
budget by 25%. Three labor rela- 
tions men were let out pronto. In 
two weeks the company found it- 
self behind the eight ball. It seems 
that employee grievances began to 
pile up because the labor relations 
department was so short-handed it 
couldn’t settle routine complaints 
with its former speed and dispatch. 

As a result, the union registered 


a formal “beef,” employees slowed 





down, production took an: unneces- 
sary slump. Last week two of the 
three labor relations men were re- 
hired. 

All this doesn’t mean that there is 
not a good case for cutting down on 
expenses in personnel and labor re- 
lations set-ups. The lush years have 
led many companies to embark on 
policies which today, in light of 
business conditions, just 
don’t stand up as war- 
ranted. One employer cut 
out the multi-colored 
house organ and replaced 
it with a simpler format— 
with no slack in employee 
interest in company ac- 
tivities. 

The 20-pound turkeys 
for Xmas, the expensive 
company picnic, the costly “open 
house” program are some of the 
“frills” which are being toned down. 
And some aspects of expenditures 
for recreational activities are getting 
the axe without too much repercus- 
sion. For instance, the personnel 
man who recently asked the con- 
troller to okay a voucher for new 
baseball uniforms for the company’s 
ball team received a cold shoulder. 

Extensive record-keeping on per- 
sonnel. is another type of. frill that 
is receiving the “thumbs down” 
treatment in some sectors. Last year 
I ran into a company where one 
girl was kept busy full-time record- 
ing and analyzing the hobbies of 
employees. The elimination of that 
particular job caused no incident to 
speak of. 

Oddly enough, there is one area 
in labor relations that is receiving 
additional budgetary consideration 
from the men who control fiscal pol- 
icy: the selection procedures which 
include interviewing and testing of 
applicants. Now, with the manpow- 
er market loosening up, management 
is interested in selecting the best 
people available to fill vacancies or 
new jobs. And the right kind of 
techniques for picking the best 
requires adequate staffs to handle 
the problem. 

All of which means that cut-backs 
—like expansion programs—call for 
careful planning and action dictated 
by sound business judgments, not 
hysteria and anxiety. 
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New Forp PLant, SOMERVILLE, Mass. 
The market was good 


new enterprise. Opportunity exists 
mainly because there are already a 
great many people and companies 
squeezed into the area. 

They Like It There. The companies 
Ellis studied represented some two 
dozen different industries, with apparel, 
textile mill products, and electrical ma- 
chinery heading the list. Most of the 
new firms were started not for any 
nemertang economic reason, but merely 

ause their organizers had always 
lived there and didn’t want to move 
away. 

As for branch plants and plant re- 
locations, market advantages and pro- 
duction relationships were the dom- 
inant factors influencing decision. In 
other words, these companies were set 
up for the most part to serve people 
and industries already in New Eng- 
land or in neighboring New York. 

In all cases there were two chief 
reasons for selecting one specific com- 
munity over another: (1) labor avail- 
ability; (2) suitable buildings. 

"Fringe" Market. In discussing the 
good and bad qualities of New Eng- 
land as a market, Ellis points out that 
while it is itself a wealthy and densely 
populated region, its position on the 
geographical edge of the country is not 
necessarily suited to production de- 
signed to serve the whole U.S. market 
—except where transportation is a minor 
part of the total cost. For this reason 
most of the plants were organized sim- 


ply to sell to New England. Only a few, 
by marketing their products outside, 
are bringing income into the area. 

Labor was the big drawing card tor 
the smaller northern communities, 
whose working people appealed to new 
employers as responsible, anti-union, 
skilled, and, in many cases, willing to 
work for lower wages than their count- 
er-parts in southern New England. 

No Power Play. Power and fuel costs 
played no significant part in determin- 
ing plant locations, and state govern- 
ments were influential mainly in a nega- 
tive way: some companies were at- 
tracted where tax laws, etc., were least 
oppressive. 

The leading factor, along with labor, 
was the availability of buildings. This 
worries Ellis, who concludes his study 
with a word of caution on the “avail- 
able buildings” lure: “Although old 
factory buildings serve to incubate new 
firms, the thrifty attempts of new en- 
terprises to ‘make do’ with the buildings 
that happen to be available constitute a 
drag upon the efficiency of production 
in these locations once they become 
established. New England needs new 
plants to house its new enterprises if 
they are to achieve the efficiency neces- 
sary to hold their competitive posi- 
tions.” 

The hitch here, of course, is that 
capital is needed to build new plants. 
Thus in practically every case surveyed 
the biggest problem faced by compa- 





Principal Reason 
Personal 
Market advantages 
Production relationships 
Material availability 
Management relationships 
Labor considerations 
Available plant 
Water supply 
Waste disposal 
Transportation facilities 


Total reasons cited* 





MANUFACTURERS’ REASONS FOR LOCATING NEW OR 
BRANCH PLANTS IN NEW ENGLAND 


All 
Firms 


* Some executives gave more than one reason. 
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nies starting New England operations 
was the .almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty of digging up even the minimum 
amount of initial capital. 

Main Attraction. Ellis’ study has 
shown that New England’s biggest, and 

ractically its only, attraction for new 
ne ane is its market value. But to 
prosper the region must maintain and 
expand its production for a much lar- 
ger market: the country as a whole. 

To find out how it can keep its grip 
on the nationwide market another study 
is indicated. The Boston Federal Re- 
serve Bank would like to find out, for 
instance, why an estimated 800-1,000 
businesses left New England during the 
same three years in which Ellis’ 2,000 
moved in. 


TEST CASE 


Lawyer turned exec wins 
business trial, writes up 


peak profit for pen firm 


A TRUCK-LOAD OF mahogany pulled up 
in front of the Carmichael home on 
Cherokee St. in Marietta, Ga., sent by 
“the gang at Scripto.” Jimmy Car- 
michael, the company’s youthful presi- 
dent, looked at the mahogany (for re- 
producing antiques, his hobby), then 
the card, and a warm glow of happi- 
ness and relief swept over him—after 
many anxious and difficult months at 
Scripto Inc.’s helm, the intimate gift 
told him that, at last, he had been 
“accepted.” He was in. 

For Carmichael, the token of ac- 
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ceptance arrived on Christmas Day, 
1947. Throughout the country today 
many another new president, new sales 
manager, even a new chief clerk, caught 


in the post-war swirl of changing poli- 
cies an ee is figuratively wait- 
ing for his truckload of mahogany, 


waiting—as Carmichael did—to be made 
“one of the gang.” Especially anxious 
are those who come into a compan 
from the outside, who are met wi 


justifiable suspicion, hostility, and no — 


smal! amount of trepidation. 

Candidate for Governor. Such was 
Carmichael’s lot. Former Atlanta legal 
light, airplane maker, near-successful 
political opponent of old gallus-snap- 
ping Governor Eugene Talmadge, his 

owledge of pens and pencils on the 
day he joined the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of mechanical writing instru- 
ments was limited chiefly to their use. 
That was in November, *46, a scant six 
months before he was to succeed act- 
ing president E. P. Rogers, the firm’s 
general counsel. 

As a former Bell Aircraft official in 
charge of their huge 28,000-man B-29 
bomber plant in Marietta, Ga., Car- 
michael felt he had the administrative 
ability to handle the job at Scripto. 
Others, he soon found out, didn’t think 
so. He also found that his political 
background did him more harm than 
good, that many expected him to use 
the typical politician’s back-slapping 
approach to ingratiate himself into their 
good graces. His natural affability was 
suspect. 

“At best,” he says, “I was accepted 
with friendly suspicion.” 

Fear Psychology. There were others 
who were afraid Carmichael would re- 
place them with “outsiders,” people 
who had already proven their worth to 
him during his aircraft and political 
days. “It was not a fear to be dispelled 
by mere lip service on my part,” he 
says. 

oR group allowed that his first 
suggestions might be OK for an aircraft 
plant—but not for the pencil business. 
Some, who had spent many years with 
the company, omen they knew what 
would work and what wouldn't. A few 
even felt the move might jeopardize 
Scripto’s position in the industry. 

Finally, there was the strike. Called 
among assembly-line workers, it was in 
full swing when Carmichael took over. 
Although he wasn't e ed to utter 
magic words and settle the dispute 
within a few days after taking office, 
it added to his other woes, did nothing 
to help solve the normal problems of 
production, sales, and profits. To top it 
off, Scripto’s departments, glutted with 
backlogs, were gasping desperately for 
air 


And there, in the midgt of every- 
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WHEN JOHNSON & JOHNSON recently 
sponsored “A Day in Modern In- 
dustry” for New Brunswick, N. J., 
high school seniors, grandiloquent 
press releases made the program 
sound as neat as a Band-Aid. The 
surgical dressing company was to be 
“the first major concern in industrial 
history to give high school seniors 
responsible positions, from chairman 
of the board down to clerk, and let 
them run the business for the ‘day.’ ” 

About 20 members of the press 
showed up to watch the fun. If they 
had expected any fireworks, how- 
ever, such as healthy wage boosts 
for all hands or a student-declared 
half-holiday with pay, they wer: 
doomed to disappointment. Instead, 
they found 300 students sprinkled 
among various J&] jobs according to 
their tastes, each with the regular 





Youth Venture 





employee at his or her elbow to 
make sure there was no bungling. 
The “day” lasted about three hours, 
during which time different seniors 
operated machines, took a little dic- 
tation, went through the motions of 
purchasing supplies, estimating costs, 
and evaluating the balance sheet 
(above). 

Though a bit bewildered at times, 
the teen-agers obviously enjoyed 
their brief excursion into the busi- 
ness world. But as an exposition of | 
the whys and wherefores of the 
American free enterprise system, 
observers thought it was a flop—the 
students were too close to the details 
to see the picture as a whole. As 
practical experience for them, how- 
ever, and as a community friendship 
builder for the company, the venture 
would be hard to Beat. 








thing, sat 36-year-old James 
michael, president. 

That he licked his problems is self- 
evident. He’s still president, and Scripto 
has just emerged from the biggest profit 
year in its 26-year history, topping °47’s 
net by almost 100% on $1,000,000 less 
sales (the decrease was due to a tem- 
porary but widespread glut in the pen- 
cil market). Forty-nine, so far, looks 
even better. 

Made Haste Slowly. “To get people 
to work with me and not merely take 
orders required a considerable length 
of time,” he says. “I had to be cautious 
in making decisions, for a wrong one 
would have confirmed the fears and 
suspicions already in their minds. De- 
cisions were made only after full and 
complete consultation with those in- 
volved. Gradually they realized I was 


Car- 
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relying on their years of experience and 
knowledge, that I was on their team. 

“I had to be careful to give oppor- 
tunity for the expression of opinions on 
any subject concerning the welfare of 
the company. This was done to increase 
the feeling of security, to deeply im- 
press upon these people that they were 
a part of the business and weren't sub- 
ject to removal from their positions 
without cause. Changes had to be de- 
layed for months so as to convince them 


.that they were made purely on a merit 


basis.” | 

No One-Man Show.,A weekly execu- 
tive conference was instituted that went 
a long way in consolidating the team. 
Chary at first, the executives (including 
all department heads) soon threw 
themselves into the Carmichael spirit, 


inspired many of the subsequent 
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changes in policy and methods. Since 
Carmichael feels that “the most valu- 
able asset any company has is its per- 
sonnel, with their wealth of knowledge 
and know-how,” he considered it his 
duty to encourage suggestions, to “pre- 
serve the organization, to utilize every 
man in it wherever possible.” In only 
one major department, sales, did he 
bring in an “outsider.” But the depart- 


ment needed streamlining: “We were 


doing a swell job of covering geog- 
raphy, but a poor one of reaching the 
masses. 

To get a closer look Carmichael took 
to the road for six months, flabber- 
gasted and pleased salesmen by accom- 
panying them on routine calls. In addi- 
tion to his own front-line observations, 
his easy manner solicited many a help- 
ful suggestion from the salesmen them- 
selves. 

He also found that the force had 
“too many Indian chiefs, not enough 
Indians,” couldn’t effectively sell the 
big mass markets. Further, too much 
emphasis was being put on a luxury 
item—a $5 pen and pencil set—not 
enough on Scripto’s “bread and butter,” 
the famous 20¢ mechanical pencil. Be- 
ing an impulse purchase, Carmichael 
concentrated selling efforts in 29 major 
cities, where he succeeded in getting 
the pencils on the counter, then backed 
the drive with a concentrated ad cam- 
paign that banged away at the people 
who would see the product. 

The Board Hurdle. These innovations 
demanded no small sales effort by Car- 
michael himself—he had to convince 
the board the changes would be good 
for the company. Asked today to recall 
one of his biggest hurdles, “That was 
it,” he says with a grin. 

On the production front, the strike 
had been settled. Because he sincerely 
wanted to brighten the worker’s lot, 
Carmichael gradually instituted many 
changes: a job evaluation program that 
assured periodic wage reviews, paid 
vacations, year-end bonuses, rest pe- 
riods, recreation programs, music dur- 
ing working hours, group insurance. 
Production shot up 30%. To give the 
executive group a more nuclear outlook 
he championed profit-sharing bonuses. 

No Skeptics Now. Today, at Scripto, 
Carmichael is backed 100%. Directors, 
officials, and employees have tangible 
proof of his business and managerial 
acumen, are quick to defend their con- 
scientious president. His patience, un- 
derstanding, and friendly “open door” 
policy have paid off against what ap- 
peared to be—in the beginning—almost 
insurmountable odds. No longer is his 
affable nature looked upon as a dis- 
— To everyone's delight eer have 

iscovered, strangely enough, that he 
is “a nice guy.” 
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“The resultant teamwork,” says Car- 
michael, “is a happy dividend I col- 
lected from cooperating with and cul- 
tivating the friendship of these a 
It’s now paying off in lower production 
costs, an ever-increasing number of sug- 
gestions for improving production proc- 
esses and quality, increased profits.” 

Carmichael’s feeling of being alone 
has long since passed. Together, he and 
Scripto have their mutual problems: 
staying on top of the heap, putting out 
a complete line of inexpensive (under 
$1) writing instruments, expanding 
their export market. : 

Worth the Effort. Looking back, lik- 
able, friendly Jimmy Carmichael sees 
his experience as a long and arduous 
mile run. He sympathizes with those 
who still have many laps to go, but 
hastens to assure them that crossing the 
finish line is ample reward for the 
sometimes grueling pace. 

And the mahogany makes it all 
worthwhile. , 


TRADE TRENDS 


Business pattern still 
. fairly steady, but long- 
term trend is down 


BUSINESS UPS AND downs in May just 
about canceled each other out. Of the 
country’s 87 economic areas, five 
showed business improving for one 
month or more, while four were on the 
downgrade. The overall pattern at pres- 
ent is one of individual cities moving 
up a little one month and down a little 
the next, with no large group move- 
ments in either direction. The long-term 
trend, however, is generally downward, 
as pointed up by the Zone Indexes (see 
box) which compare present business 
activity with that of a year ago. These 
are all lower than they were on May 
15, and with one exception are all be- 
low the level of this time last year. But 
just to complicate matters, five Zone 
Indexes are higher than they were on 
April 15, which stands as the year’s 
low point. 

Pick-Up in Southwest. Five of the 10 
cities showing the greatest improve- 
ment over a month ago are in the 
Southwest, where the winter wheat 
crop is showing great promise. This 
area is also steer country, where cattle- 
men are profiting from the fact that 
the price of steers has held up much 
better than that of hogs. This is the 
prime reason for the good showing of 
Amarillo and Dallas. 

In addition to the generally good 
agricultural situation, which has helped 
retail sales,sthe Southwest is also get- 
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ting the benefits of the spring pick-up 
in seasonal employment. In Montana, 
Butte shows up well this month, thanks 
to the reopening of the Kennecott 
mines, which are providing employ- 
ment despite the fall in copper prices. 

Cities showing the greatest losses 
during the past month are mostly coal, 
oil, and manufacturing centers. Pueblo 
and Scranton, the coal centers, have 
skidded recently, but only by compari- 
son with the activity which surrounded 
them last month after the end of the 
mine workers’ walk-out. Raleigh, N.C., 
has also sli appreciably. 

Oil Slouah, Thee Deflated. Tulsa is 
down because of the cut-back in oil 
production, the declining price of 
petroleum, and last month’s tornado 
damage. Akron reflects the fall-off in 
the tire business, while Providence, 
New Haven, Cincinneti, and Spring- 
field, Mass., all suffer from the fall-off 
in manufacturing production, with im- 
mediate repercussions in retail trade, 
employment, and physical output. 

These areas are all largely concerned 
with light manufacturing, which has 
been the hardest hit. Pittsburgh, too, 
is down somewhat, now that steel pro- 
duction has caught up with demand. 

No Depression Yet? Forses Indexes 
do not show any real vat ba in the 
making. Rather, they reflect a general 
settling process from the super-high 
levels of 1947 and early *48, when the 
post-war boom was in full flush. 
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Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 
4/15/49 5/15/49 6/15/49 


New England.. —2 +1 —4 
Middle Atlantic -—5 -—1l1 —3 
Midwest ...... —8 42 —8 
South ........ —l Q, —2 
South Central... -—4 -2 —3 
North Central.. —2 0 —2 
Mountain ..... 0 +3 +1 
POOUEE woah —4 0 —2 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Yeo: 


Albany “Gar SI 11% 
Rene, NeviPicos 28 6) 90.4 9 
Butte, Mont. ............. 9 
Ret, Milnes ive. os. 7 
Chasieston,; &. C............ 5 
ES OO ee eee 4 
pS EY ok re 8 
ee ef 2 
New Orleans, La.*......... 2 
Salt Lake City, Utah....... 2 


* Also listed last month. 


Biggest Increases 
(Percent Gain Over Last Month) 


eee 7% 
San Antonio, Tex. ......... 5 
Seems WE. i in ic sc oe 4 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. ..... 8 
EE ear 3 
Se oe Se RR a 8 
Seattle, Wash. ............ 3 
Amarillo, Tex. ............. 3 
Montgomery, Ala. ......... 2 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2 





















il qe CONTINUED. IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


—— NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 


PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S. N.Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 


tions are dependent on the 
calculated for the separate areas. 
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same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
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The migration of industry inland 
and the desire of high government 
| officials to disperse critical pro- 
| ducers across the country, more than 
ever before makes the State of 
Missouri an ideal industrial location. 


> When you establish your factory 
in Missouri you are in the very 
heart of the great Mid-Continent 
Area, the richestand most productive 
area in the United States! You are 
just between the geographical and 
population centers of the Nation. 





> This great Mid-Continent Area 
has 47% of the population of the 
U.S... . 65% of the farms .. . 68% of 
| the total U.S. value of livestock and 
| livestock products sold ...45% of 
the net effective buying income. © 





| B® No location offers greater ad- 
| vantages in improved transportation 
facilities . .. closer proximity to rich 
markets and a diversified raw ma- 
terial supply. 


These are but a few of the many 
advantages offerdd to industry of 
nearly every kind. 


Write on your letterhead for 
additional facts and information. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
| RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Jefferson City, Missouri, or 
1809 G. St.N.W., Washington, D.C., Dept. 77-S 


MISSOURI 
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LOOKING FOR 
MORE SALES IN 
NEW YORK STATE? 


Then you need the 
Industrial Directory of 
New York State, 1949 


Lists 50,000 New York State 
manufacturing and mining firms, 
their addresses, names of com- 
pany officers, principal prod- 
ucts and approximate number of 
employees. Conveniently classi- 
fied by principal product and 
New York City or upstate loca- 
tion . . . The cloth-bound book 
contains more than 800 pages. 
A limited number of copies are 
being offered for sale. Copies 
will be delivered shortly —as the 
books come off the presses. Ear- 
ly orders have priority. To re- 
serve your copy, mail check for 
$15 with your order to... 


NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


112 State Street, Room 101 
Albany 7, New York 

















New Eradicable Ribbon 
Cuts Typing Costs 


Now, for the first time, a new kind of 
typewriter ribbon makes it possible to turn 
out perfectly typed letters and forms of 
all kinds. The secret behind this amazing 
new ribbon called “Del-e-Tape” is that 





typing errors vanish completely with the 
use of a liquid eradicator. 


A word or even a whole sentence can be 
made to disappear like magic by painting 
away the words with just a touch of 
DEL-E-TAPE ERADICATOR. It takes 
only a second or two and leaves the paper 
crystal clear, without the faintest smudge 
or trace of the error. 


DEL-E-TAPE ribbons are permanent in 
type and cost no more than ordinary good 
typewriter ribbons. 


One company has estimated that each 
spoiled document in the past has cost them 
at least eight cents. DEL-E-TAPE is time 
saving and patience saving. 


DEL-E-TAPE ribbons are made for all 
makes of typewriters, including electric. 
Write Aetna Products Co., 202 East 44th 
Street, New York City. 








NEW IDEAS 


. . . in communications, repellents, television, 
office equipment, building construction 


LIGHT WATCHMAN 


Ever leave house, store, or office, 
later wonder if the lights were still 
burning? Shown below is a box that 
relieves you of this nagging worry, 
turns your lights on and off according 
to daylight intensity. By setting the 
electronic unit in or near a window and 
connecting it to the house current and 





light fixtures, it automatically turns on 
lights in show windows, over safes and 
signs, turns them off in the morning. It 
takes any combination of lights up to 
300 watts. 

(Ripley Co., Inc., 
Conn. ) 


Middletown, 


TASTE PASTE 


Deer, do they bother you? You can 
repel them with Good-rite z.i.p. And if 
rabbits, mice, and cattle are eating your 
crops, give them a dose too. The new 
deer-repellent, a chemical paste which 
mixes with water and is sprayed on 
crops, contains a rubber-like adhesive 
that makes the fluid stick to leaves, is 
said to be more effective than odor 
repellents, more feasible than electric- 
ally-charged fences. Depending on 
taste for its action (deer nibble the 
leaves, then spit them out), the new 
chemical also has fungicidal and insect 
repellent properties, increases crop 
yields in Jecninheltes areas by over 
100%. 

(B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 324 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio.) 


SPOON-FED PLANTS 


For the house-plant gardener with- 
out a “green thumb,” a new device 
helps to prevent his “drowning” or 
“baking” potted plants. “Plant Water- 
Matic,” a transparent plastic water res- 
ervoir with a “magic” wick, automatic- 
ally feeds the right amount of water 
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directly to plant roots. The plant is 
supplied with only as much water as 
it can normally use at one time, and 
the water in the plastic reservoir often 
lasts a week or more, depending upon 
the size and variety of the plant. It can 
also be used for feeding plant foods 
in the same manner. 

(Ad-Lor Co., 6019 W. Higgins Road, 
Chicago 30, Ill.) 


OVERSPRAY SPRAY 


Paint-spray booths often pile up so 
much paint on the curtains and sides 
that periodic cleaning is required. Re- 
sult: loss of production hours. Now on 
the market: a water-wash compound 
that coats each particle of paint in’ the 
overspray, prevents it from sticking to 
the walls of the booth. A non-volatile 
solvent, it causes the paint sludge to 
float on top of the water in the booth 
trough, permits quick separation by 
skimming. Name: Northwest “Number 
One.” 

(Northwest Chemical Co., 
Roselawn Ave., Detroit 4, Mich.) 


9310 


BLOCK MAKER 


This machine knocks out enough 
precision-built cement blocks in two 
hours and 32 minutes to build an ordi- 
nary five-room house (2,100 blocks). 
Said to cost nearly half that of com- 
parable machines, this PNEU-vibra- 
MATIC block-, tile-, and brick-making 
unit is all-pneumatically run, has no 
gears or shafts to wear out. Adjustable 
stops permit moulding 4-, 6-, and 8-in. 
high blocks, hold them to a tolerance 
of within 1/64 of an inch. 

(Crawford Industries, 
Second St., Pomona, Calif.) 
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EXPENDIBLE RECRUIT 


No guarantee of program continuity 
accompanies this television “broadcast.” 
Reason: the camera is recording the 
remotely-controlled removal of a bomb 
fuse, might be blown to smithereens. 
Using video's inhuman eyes, the Army 
is now using Remingtor Rand's Veri- 





con Television System to help keep 
close tabs on dangerous operations in 
ammunition storage areas. One of the 
first industrial uses of television, the 
portable unit will also assist in the 
manufacture of chemicals, explosives, 
and other products in hazardous fields. 
Up to 10 viewers, located at different 
points, can follow operations. 

(National Military Establishment, 
Office of Public Information, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.) 


STAMP ACT 


“Base-Lock,” a new rubber stamp, 
permits the combination of several 
stamping and marking operations into 
one unit, has easily interchangeable 
cast-rubber type which comes in a 
variety of sizes and type faces. A slight 
finger pressure snaps the type into the 
“corrugated” rubber base, which takes 
all sizes of type from %” up to 3” in 
one set-up. The rubber base “tracks” 
do not squeeze the type out of shape, 
eliminate the need for spacers, prevent 
the type from slipping under printing 
pressure. 

(Krengel Manufacturing Co., 227 
Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y.) 


NO HOSPITALITY 


A recently announced moth prevent- 
ive removed the “Welcome” mat from 
conventionally built closets, trunks, 
boxes, etc. “Cedacote” possesses four 
times the potency needed to create a 
moth repellent, is “painted” directl 
onto closet and storage walls. The thic: 
paste, applied to penny thickness, is a 
mixture of cedar wood grain, cedar oil, 
plastic binder, and water. It’s applied 
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with an ordinary brush, adheres to 


wood, plaster, wallpaper, and most 
known wall coverings, can be filed, 
sanded or sawed, and is fireproof. 

(Ahmco Products, 678 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.) 


FIRE. FOIL 


Because many institutions don't take 
the necessary precautions, tragic fires 
such as the recent one in Effingham, 
Ill., annually take a tremendous toll in 
lives. To help prevent such disasters, 
one manufacturer of fire extinguishers 
is offering a free fire inspection and test 
service to institutions, altruistically rec- 
ommending the purchase of new or ad- 
ditional equipment from any reliable 
manufacturer of Underwriters’ ap- 
proved apparatus. 

(General Detroit Corp., 2272 E. Jef- 
ferson, Detroit 7, Mich.) 


SILENT SENTINEL 


If a fuse blows, a generator fails to 
work, or 160 other trouble conditions 
pop up on A.T.&T.’s 650-mile Dallas- 
El Paso coaxial cable line, ingenious 
signalling —— not only reports 
the difficulty, but in many cases: can 
also automatically clear it up. When 
something goes wrong, the system 


Hashes a signal to the Dallas attendant, 
who dials back an order to the equip- 
ment in its lonely office. This starts into 


_ operation a special mechanical “in- 


spector” which further investigates the 
trouble, again reports back to Dallas 
the location and type of breakdown. If 
the difficulty falls within the repairing 
capabilities of the B-1 Alarm and Con- 
trol System (such as starting an emer- 
gency generator), the Dallas attendant 
dials another order permitting the 
equipment to “take over.” 

(American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Long Lines Dept., 32 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 13, N. Y.) 








A SPLIT SECOND 


IN ETERNITY 
















Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
Sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
dress: Scribe K.J.R. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jose - California 








a Burroughs is in 
best adding machine buy! 


, 

Only $125 
plus applicable taxes 
for this 
8-column Burroughs 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 
Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 
parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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YOUR EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS WITH 
THIS FIVE-STEP 

PROGRAM! 





EVERYBODY BENEFITS! 





7,500,000 workers are regularly buying an individual . 


average of $20 of Savings Bonds per month. These people 
are gaining financial security—are putting more oppor- 
tunity into their futures—because at maturity every $3 
invested will pay $4. 

Business and the national economy benefit too. Savings 
Bond dollars are deferred purchasing power—an assur- 
ance of good business during the years to come. 





Of the nation’s 38,000 companies employ- 
ing 100 or more people, over 20,000 firms 
are operating the Payroll Savings Plan— 
the popular system by which employees 
invest in U. S. Savings Bonds every pay- 
day. These companies report internal 
benefits from the Plan: reduced absen- 
teeism, lower accident rate, increased 
production. Such results are, of course, 
manifestations of the sense of greater 
security the employees feel as their invest- 
ment in Bonds grows. It naturally follows 
that employee-employer relations improve 
as well. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD 


Obviously each company benefits in pro- 
portion to the percentage of its employees 
who participate in the Plari. Nation-wide 
experience indicates that 50% of the 
employees in your company can be per- 
suaded to participate without high-pressure 
selling. Here are five steps which have 
proved to be the “magic formula” for 
putting over the Plan. They will get 
results for you: 


1: See that a top management man 
sponsors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of your employee 
organizations in promoting it. 

3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in company 
publications to inform employees of the 
Plan’s benefits to them. ~ 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 


These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the 
time he is hired, to sign up. 


Check up on the Payroll Savings Plan in your company. 
If fewer than half of your employees are participating, 
you have a lot to gain by following the five-step program 
outlined here. All the help you need is available from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, Savings 
Bonds Division. While it’s on your mind, why not call 
him right now? Or write the Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


FORBES 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Don’t Overdo Pessimism 


DivwenD reductions are appearing with greater 
frequency, reflecting the downtrend in business 
and earnings. 

The stock market, not unnaturally, has been ad- 
versely affected. 

Recession continues mild. 

Upinions differ on how far it will go, how long 
it will last. 

However, pessimism, on the whole, is restrained. 

This writer's view is that, unless Congress mis- 
behaves and unless unreasonable wage increases 
are forced by labor unions, the outlook is not alarm- 
ing. 

It is rational to expect further readjustment to- 
wards somewhat lower levels in prices, in employ- 
ment, in profits. 

Kept within bounds, such developments would 
make for later stability, lay foundations for the ap- 
pearance of healthy economic conditions some 
time during the coming year. 

“Declining sales,” penetratingly comments the 
National City Bank of New York, “will force lower 
prices, through the effects of competition, and the 
business which recognizes this and cuts its cloth 
to fit, as far as lies in its power, will contribute 
most to recovery. . . . As the labor market changes 


. from a tight to an easy position, and as the benefits 


of the huge plant and equipment investment of the 
past two years are realized, individual output 
should be expected to increase, Greater produc- 
tivity will reduce costs without cutting wage rates. 
There is evidence that such a trend is already 
under way and making good progress.” 


TRENDS USUALLY OVERDONE 


“Prosperity always carries with it the seeds of 
its own destruction,” is a sage old axiom. 

Similarly, recession and depression sooner or 
later reach the point where healthy recovery be- 
gins. 

Already, it seems to me, the stock market has 
discounted most, if not all, prospective bad news. 

Certain it is that the stocks of numbers of our 
strongest corporations are today selling at abnor- 
mally low quotations measured by net earnings— 
and, in my opinion, measured by their dividend 
outlook, after envisioning substantial shrinkage in 
distributable income. 

In other words, while there is no guarantee that 
more stocks will not come into the market and 
depress prices still farther, the amet prospect 
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for gilt-edged stocks cannot but be interpreted as 
promising. 

How can owners of liquid capital employ it as 
profitably today as by purchasing very high-yield- 
ing equities of our most strongly-entrenched cor- 
porate enterprises? 

How pessimistic savers have become regarding 
common stocks of even our best enterprises is illus- 
trated anew by the latest financing statistics. Thus 
far in 1949 capital-raising has sunk substantially 
below the same period of last year; only $1 out 
of every $8 has been raised etre the sale of 
common stock. 

This is disturbing. 


NEED CHANGED ATMOSPHERE 


Indeed, unless the millions of thrifty American 
individuals and families who are saving money 
can be induced to furnish more “risk” capital to 
employment-providing industrial and other enter- 
prises, the whole complexion of America’s econ- 
omy will be imperilled, the specter of federal 
Socialism will frighteningly stalk the land. 

Were President Truman to have his way, the 
government would balloon and balloon federal ex- 
penditures, would fight investor-owned enterprise 
on a greater and greater scale, would mulct tax- 
payers still more oppressively. 

Imagine this! Since the advent of the New Deal 
—and today under Truman’s so-called Fair Deal— 
the many millions of small owners of corporations 
are confronted with the startling fact that their 
businesses are compelled to pay in taxes twice the 
amount distributed in dividends. 

Also think of this: The 24 largest manufacturing 
companies in America are owned by about 2,751,- 
000 stockholders, employ some 2,090,000, and it 
cost $14,000 to provide everything neeessary for 
the employment of each worker. 

All this emphasizes how infinitely impertant it 
is that the whole investment atmosphere be 
changed, that Washington cease its anti-investment™ 
activities, that thrifty citizens be effectively en- 
couraged to furnish the huge sums requisite for 
providing an adequate number of jobs. 

I, for one, do not want my sons to inherit an 
out-and-out Socialistic America, a la Britain. Do 
you? 














We thought 
savings accounts 
were all alike 


Until we learned 
about Standard 
Federal. At Stand- 
ard Federal each of 
our accounts earns 
higher dividends, 
and each is federally 
insured up to $5.000. 
We've learned there 
is a difference in 
savings accounts at 
Standard Federal.” 

Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 


federally insured. 
3% 




















WRITE TODAY 








CURRENT 
for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 





financial statement — also 


your free copy of “Califor- 
<3 \ nia Here I Come” picturing 
vo we , “life the California way.” 


ae L,I Ke. 

ee PRESIDENT 
STANDARD FEDERAL 
Savings and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 








LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


STOP Suessing 


Profit by our sound, consistent, confi- 
dential weekly market advices. Trial 
subscription $5 for six issues. (New 
subscribers only.) 


CAPITAL ADVICE 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 









Suite 1102 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Established 1934 
92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 














The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 


upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Long-Range Review 


ABOUT A YEAR ago this column sub- 
mitted a list of “long-range possibili- 
ties” which presented goals for readers 
“in case of peace and a Republican vic- 
tory.” The Republicans were defeated 
and there has not been real peace. 

Data are here given regarding the 
stocks mentioned in that article, be- 
cause I know that some readers bought 
these stocks a year ago. 

General Motors produced more cars 
in the first quarter of this year than in 
any quarter in its history. The demand 
for the company’s products has been 
tremendous. Earnings for the full year 
are expected to be slightly under last 
year but should cover the present divi- 
dend by a wide margin. Additional pur- 
chases are warranted in the low 50s. 

Nash Kelvinator has declined about 


| 40% from its peak of last summer, at 


the present level of around 12 appears 
to have nearly completed its readjust- 
ment. ; 

American Radiator is down from a 
high of 23 in 1946. Should level out 
around 10. If peace is ahead, higher 
prices for the building stocks would be 
likely. 

Crane and General Refractories have 
declined to reasonable levels. 

Otis Elevator has an excellent divi- 
dend record and is very strong finan- 
cially. The stock has acted well during 
recent market weakness. It is suitable 
for permanent investment. 

American Metals, American Smelt- 
ing, Anaconda and Kennecott have de- 
clined since last summer, but all are 
excellent companies, in every way. 

At the end of last year, grave doubt 
existed about the motion picture indus- 
try. However, since then, and with the 
general market declining, these stocks 
have actually moved up. Loew’s is one 
of the best in this group. 

Socony-Vacuum, Tide Water, and 
Pure Oil are excellent companies. 

National Supply’s earnings were 
$2.01 last quarter, more than the $1.60 
yearly dividend. The company’s. busi- 
ness will no doubt slow up, but better- 
than-average earnings are expected for 
the year. 

American Bank Note seems to be 
well deflated around 22. Dividends 
have been, maintained at the regular 
$1.60 rate and earnings have been sat- 
isfactory. Company enjoys an excellent 
reputation. 


The rails have been a disappoint- 
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ment. Many have moved into new low 
ground. Pennsylvania at 15 is selling 
at a 10-year low. The management is 
making progress in the various depart- 
ments which incurred losses, and earn- 
ings for the second half of the year are 
expected to equal last year’s record. 
The company operated in the black 
through April against a loss for the 
comparable period last year. A 75¢ 
dividend has been: paid to date, this 
year. 

Great Northern Preferred, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific and Texas & 
Pacific, although earnings for the year 
may be lower, should recover in time. 
Dividends are being earned by a good 
margin. 

American Steel Foundry and Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry are probably 
completing the final phase of their re- 
adjustment. 

Radio Corp. and Columbia Broad- 
casting System represent two of the 
best companies in the television field. 
The long-range outlook for the tele- 
vision industry is excellent. 

United States Steel has been split 
3 for 1, with the new stock selling 
around 22. Predictions of a 75% op- 
erating rate for the industry by the 
year-end have been substantially dis- 
counted by the stock. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube is per- 
haps the best steel stock of all. Should 
it decline further, purchases for invest- 
ment would be in order. 

West Penn Electric, recently again 
recommended by this column, has done 
well. 

I recommended the sale of Pitts- 


burgh Consolidated Coal last fall. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


On the Bookshelf 


CoMMoN SENSE ABOUT FUND RAISING, 
by Robert Keith Leavitt (Copyright by 
the author. Price: $2). 

One answer to the question as to 
which is the better met of raising 
funds for national health and welfare 
organizations—the one-shot, “super- 
fund” drive versus a host of indepen- 
dent campaigns. The author, a profes- 
sional counsel in advertising, public 
and employee relations, gives some 
cogent reasons for favoring the latter 
method in a brief, 75-page volume. 


Forbes 
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YES—FORTUNES WILL BE MADE BUYING 
AT THE NEXT BARGAIN BOTTOM 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realizéd that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote ‘‘America To- 

morrow’, called ‘‘the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future’’, sent free to his 

personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders 


Therefore, the most important factor in 
the life of the individual, next to good 
health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can de- 
velop personality, improve his way of 
life and distinguish himself as an in- 
dividual. ; 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and follow 
our plan according to fundamental prin- 
ciples, the chief of which is a recognition 
of the inevitability of failure, if we are 
not posted on when and what to buy 
and sell. 


Read what the Press Service that 

syndicated our “Comments” said: 

““‘What ‘Roystone Says ...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight’ the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a lifetime opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy at bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations, like recommending 
Admiral at 14.and selling above 22 while we were bearish on 
the market. While they await opportunities they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers of popular misconceptions 
such as the universal error in forecasting the 1948 election. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs prosperity. Culture, science, education, 
and even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. 
They thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as 
this principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 


trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment values in the 
light of political and social trends. It was such factual ap- 
praisement that enabled us to foresee the election result last 
Fall and the resultant market break. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a,year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 10, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 
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of strength! 


That’s the gas and electric business in 
this country! Turn page after page in 
our new review of the industry— 
“Utilities”—and you'll see why it’s a 
business that must always grow with 
our living standards, population— 
can’t even be hurt much by depres- 
sion because houses still have to be 
heated, meals cooked, rooms lighted. 

That’s why we think there’s so 
much interest in this industry now— 
why we feel you might want a copy of 
“Utilities” yourself. 


[= It starts with a brief history of 

gas and electricity, traces their 
tremendous growth since World War 
I. Then it focuses on electricity . . . 
cites facts and forces affecting cost 
trends, sales, production, outlook. 

There’s a clear explanation of the 
“peak load problem”—and how it’s 
solved ...a good look at government 
competition, the REA, and ¢heir in- 
fluence on the industry. 

Then the booklet does much the 
same thing for gas . . . stresses im- 
portant factors to consider . . . points 
up the startling expansion expected 
as natural resources are exploited. 


& It covers government regula- 
' tions on returns, tells why the 
“death clause” of the Holding Com- 
pany Act often means new life—and 
shows by actual example how earn- 
ings on the common stock capitaliza- 
tion of a utility can easily run to well 
over 10%! 

The booklet ends with some general 
advice to investors. . . lists selected is- 
sues‘ for four different objectives .. . 
and gives detailed reasons for choos- 
ing each issue. 

If you already own public utility 
securities, or have “just been waiting” 
for a sound opportunity to invest, we 
think you should read “Utilities”. It 
tells a powerful story—and is yours 
for the asking. Just write— 


Department SD-42 


MErrILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Stocks in Buying Zone 
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Lonc-TERM TREND. The mass of indus- 
trial stocks in this country has moved 
in a long-term uptrend which multiplies 
dollar values by 6 in the course of 50 
years. That rate works out at about 
3.64%, compounded annually. 

A trend-line sloping upward at this 
rate since 1900 shows that stocks are 
now just about “on the line.” Only 
twice in history has this growth line 
been violated on the downside. These 
occasions were 1932 (worst business 
depression on record) and 1941-2 
(World War II). 

On their own historical record, in- 
dustrial stocks are now in a buying- 
zone for long-term purposes. Unless 
America soon facr ; another war or an- 
other super-depression, stocks should 
not be available very much lower. 

As to the outlook for war, our last 
issue showed that the market itself ex- 
pects peace and not war. 

As to the outlook for a business de- 
pression of great depth and duration, 
economists and other forecasters are 
now actively in debate. 

Measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index, industrial production has 
fallen about 8% since last November's 
post-war top. Such a setback is very 
moderate. Production is still running at 
about 75% above the pre-war average 
(1935-1939). The important question 
is, how much further down will the 
cycle of production swing? 

It should be noted here that indus- 
trial stocks topped out more than three 
years ago. Now standing only about 
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19% above pre-war, they have allowed 
for (or discounted) a substantial de- 
cline in business operations—probably 
a much larger decline than will mate- 
rialize. 

For the next year or two, much will 
depend upon what “anti-depression” 
steps are taken by Washington. 

About the only certainty in this part 
of the picture is that the government 
will continue to spend and spend, fur- 
ther weakenin the public credit and 
diluting the value of the currency. 

Near-TERM OvuTLooK. Market pros- 

ts over the next several months seem 

ighter than for some time. 

(1) Dow-Jones industrials are again 
meeting support close to the base area 
established over the past three years. 

(2) Seasonal advance in these stocks 
during summer months has been con- 
sistent through the years. 

(3) Measuring from May-June low 
to July-August high, this advance has 
averaged 16% during past 52 years. 

(4) Sixteen percent rise from 165 
base would lift D-J average to 191. 

Defensive type stocks have been in 

atest demand for a number of 
months. On the forthcoming seasonal 
upturn, the more speculative issues can 
be expected to outperform the general 
list. 

For such purpose, these seem to be 
good vehicles: Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film, United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Studebaker, Kansas City South- 
ern, Cities Service, Glenn Martin, St. 
Joseph Lead, Union Bag & Paper. 
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BOOK LET § 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








629. You anp Your RaiLroaps: Graph- 
ically presented statistics on railroad haul- 
age, cost, wages, taxes, fuel, material and 
supply expenses. Shows the extent of rail- 
road investments and who profits from 
them; also contends for a 6% return on 
them. 


630. DEPRECIATION AND 1949 Price 
I.uveLs: Concludes that total depreciation 
should not be increased to correspond with 
replacement costs, but that annual charge- 
offs be kept flexible. A Harvard Business 
Review article that places in perspective 
the many financial accounting discussions 
centering around the problem of determin- 
ing annual income under fluctuating price 
levels. 


631. Way Mine Gotp?: Comprehensive 
little booklet that tells the story of gold— 
where it comes from, how it’s used. Traces 
early beginnings of the use of gold as a 
medium of exchange, the rise of banking; 
discusses the gold standard and its place 
in international finance. 


632. VacaTions—A Major TENNESSEE 
Inpustry: Significance of the state’s $150 
million vacation industry, emphasizing the 
private investor’s role in entering the va- 
cation business. Reviews the conveniences 
the vacationer expects, the need for tourist 
courts, resort hotels, dude ranches, boat 
docks, eating places, etc. Takes pride in 
Tennessee’s climate, topography, and scen- 
ic, historic, agricultural, and industrial at- 
tractions. Also analyzes what an investor 
needs to succeed in the vacation business. 


633. InpusTRIAL RELATIONS — UNFIN- 
isHED Business: Straightforward address 
by Ford industrial relations expert John 
S. Bugas on the vital importance of good 
industrial relations. Talks about the right 
man for the right job, the relative har- 
mony in labor-management ranks, and 
stresses the need for a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature and the many fac- 
tors regulating worker behavior. 


634, Open House: Much-needed book- 
let on how to run a successful “open 
house” program, based on more than a 
dozen such plans. Includes budget figures, 
exhibit problems, and how to handle pub- 
licity. Parking and transportation consid- 
erations, staff training, and refreshment 
preparations are other subject headings, 
and a section is devoted to actual case his- 
tories. 


June 15, 1949 


635. DivipeNDs FOR MorRE THAN A 
Decape: A compilation of 286 common 
stocks traded on the New York Curb Ex- 
change on which dividends have been 
paid in each year for 10 years or more 
through 1948. Tabulates number of con- 
secutive years dividends have been paid, 
payments made in °47 and ’48, recent 
price per share. 


636. 1949 ConsuMER PurcHAsING Pow- 
ER AND MARKETING OPPORTUNITIES: J. 
Walter Thompson Co. survey pointing up 
the possibilities of higher standards of liv- 
ing for the American people and higher 
demands for goods and services. “By dis- 
regarding [the] facts on consumer pur- 
chasing power,” says the report, “we have 
done a fairly complete job of talking our- 
selves into a depression.” Lists seven facts 
about consumer purchasing power which 
indicate its potential high level due to 
current income, the huge backlog of sav- 
ings, and low ratio of consumer debt. 


637. UNION AND UNION-MANAGEMENT 
HeaLtH INsuRANCE PLANs IN NEw YorK 
StaTe: A summary of the benefit features 
of 1638 union and union-management 
health insurance plans currently in force 
in New York State. Includes information 
about programs which provide weekly 
cash benefits, hospitals, surgical, or medi- 
cal care services, and maternity benefits. 


Wishful Thinking? 


Vox populi, vox Dei. In a Democracy, 
the voice of the people is usually the 
final arbiter, at least in the field of pol- 
itics. If the laws of economics were to 
conform to this doctrine, there'd be 
little reason to fret about any immedi- 
ate depression looming on the horizon. 
In fact, according to a nationwide sur- 
vey by the Psychological Corp., most- 
people aren't even aware that a reces- 
sion may be going on right now. 

In short, the public in general ap- 
parently refused to have any truck with 
realists or calamity criers, is smugly 
convinced that “all’s right with the 
world”—or nearly so. Evidently they 
have at least some grounds for such 
a view. 

The survey asked this question: “Is 
your family more prosperous or better 
off today than two years ago, less pros- 
perous, or the same?” 

Forty-seven per cent of those polled 
considered themselves “just as _prosper- 
ous”; 27% felt they were “more prosper- 
ous.” Only 24% regarded themselves as 
“less prosperous”; and 3% were “uncer- 
tain.” 

















18 cnowrn srocks 


for inuesiment NOW! 


ROM a list of 420 companies with proven growth records, 
Fou Staff has made a special selection of 18 stocks with ex- 
cellent prospects for the months ahead. Only concerns in the 
vigorous stage of expansion have been considered, including: 


6 SPECULATIVE STOCKS 


... of concerrs in early stage of expansion — with prospects of 


large percentage appreciation. 


6 MEDIUM GRADE ISSUES 


...ideal for those seeking capital growth with a good income 
return. Four offer well-secured yields of from 6.4% to 7.8%. 


6 QUALITY GROWTH STOCKS 


+» Offering a high degree of safety, stable income and apprecia- 
tion through constant development of new products. 


This report on 18 Growth Stocks should prove of timely value to those 
who act now while prices are low and yields are high. 


Yours with Month's Trial Serwice 


This 18-Stock Survey and a month’s trial subscription 
to our regular weekly UNITED Business and Invest- 
ment Reports sent to new readers for only . 


SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


‘] 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORTFM-18 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


























AVOID LOSSES 


Check These 
STOCKS 


Shell Union Oil 
New York Central 
Admiral Corp. 
Am. Locomotive 
Western Union 
Otis Elevator 
Penn. Railroad 
Philco Corp. 
Sunray Oil 
National Biscuit 
Panhandle P. & R. 
Southern Nat. Gas 
Avco Mfg. Co. 
Westing. Airbrake 
Union Bag & Paper 


Commonwealth Edis. 
Illinois Central 
Coca-Cola 


a 
Nat’l Cash Reg. 
Phil, & Read. C. & I. 
Cons. Edison 





Babson’s opinion 
on these stocks may 
save you losses. 
Simply check those 
you own, OR LIST 
7 OTHERS YOU 
OWN, and mail 
this ad to us. We 
will tell you if 
clients have been 
advised to Hold or 
Switch them. 
(Please print your 
name) 
No cost 
or obligation. 
Write Dept. 
F-76 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





Beneficial 
Industrial Loan 
Corporatien 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.811/, per share 


$4 Dividend Series of 1948 


$1 per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1949) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.37!/, per share 
The dividends are -payable June 
30, 1949 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1949. 


June 1, 1949 


Puivie KapINas 


Treasurer 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 











187th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 


predecessor. 








A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 10, 1949. The stock trans- 


fer books will remain open. 


May 27, 1949 





L. H. LinpDEMAN 


Treasurer 





To Reach the Tops 
FORBES IS Tops 





Stock Trading f 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


Short Covering Rally? 


RECENTLY the market has been in a 
tug-of-war between the downward pull 
of declining business and the upward 
lift of temporary internal market torces. 
The latter have a good chance to win 
out for a ‘while. 

The seasonal influences are usually 
bullish at this time, even in bear mar- 
kets. The short interest ratio has risen 
to a bullish level. 

As an expression of growing dis- 
couragement, the odd lot traders have 
been sellers on balance. Many of the 
severely-depressed issues have been act- 
ing a little better than previously, 
thereby aiding the bullish forces. And 
before the ¢«..d of June the Investment 
Companies will do some buying to fill 
out their portfolios for the 1st half re- 
ports. 

The depressed light consumers 
goods stocks (i.e., Textiles, Department 
Stores, etc.) should do better during 
this trading rally than the capital goods 
stocks (i.e., Steels, Heavy Electrical 
Equipment, etc.). 

In the last few months the short in- 


terest ratio has risen to a level which 


has frequently sparked rallies in the 
ast. 

. At the average daily stock market 
volume of last month, it would take the 
shorts over two market days to cover 
their short position—if they could buy 
every share of stock that changed hands 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

What lends this statistic its present 
importance is that the short interest 
ratio was last at this level in March, 
1948, early in the 30-point rally that 
culminated June-July, 1948. 

The short interest provides an im- 
portant reservoir of upside ammunition, 
but not of major dimensions. And this 
time the other background forces are 
less favorable than last summer. Short 
covering rallies occasionally occur 
within basic downtrends. But they can- 
not, of themselves, generate durable 
major upswings. 

The short interest situation in recent 
months has been a bullish force just 
waiting to be set off, but there is no 
need to gild the lily. Repeated refer- 
ence has been made to the present 
short interest as compared with that in 


1933. Thjs comparison is misleading — 


unless we recognize the enlarged num- 
ber of shares listed now as contrasted 
with 1933. In the intervening years, 
many new companies have had their 
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shares listed, older companies split 
their stocks and issued stock dividends. 
The present short interest is a much 
smaller percentage of the total shares 
listed. Also, it would be more precise 
to deduct the professional arbitrage 
short position, which has nothing to do 
with anticipated price trends. 

Then there is the matter of the valid- 
ity of the short position. Any dispas- 
sionate trader might well wish that he 
had the acumen and foresight to sell 
short those vulnerable issues that had 
the big short positions in the last couple 
of years. 

Finally, it must be observed that the 
increase in the margined position, after 
the FRB relaxation of margin require- 
ments earlier this year, actually ex- 
ceeded the increase in the short posi- 
tion. In brief, the short interest is a 
bullish force, but it should not be re- 
lied upon for more than a trading rally 
for the following reason: 

By a crude rule-of-thumb measure- 
ment, recent stock price lows dis- 
counted a 10% decline in business ac- 
tivity; but the market remains vul- 
nerable if the decline should run past 
that. 

Last month, for a few days, the price 
declines in copper and lead halted as 
new buying came in. A wave of hope 
arose as this support appeared for these 
sensitive, industrial raw materials. 

Was this evidence that a 10% busi- 
ness decline would suffice? Machine 
tool orders had also begun to rise. 

But a few days later the buying spurt 
died, and the price declines were re- 
sumed. 

A leading auto reporting service, 
which had vigorously maintained an 
optimistic attitude, has just conceded 
that auto output will slump later this 
year. The slow say in the steel produc- 
tion rate will be accelerated when auto 
demand for steel ebbs. 

Despite declining carloadings, the 
railroads are rushing through their 
maintenance te ieee so that they may 
be completed before the September Ist 
40-hour week schedule goes into ef- 
fect—with its corresponding higher la- 
bor costs. 

Thus, despite the prospects of a trad- 
ing rally, the iit gu to with- 
stand, on a major scale, the full impact 
of a period, however brief, of contract- 
ing business activity beyond the 10% 
level of decline. 
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Congratulations 


W. A. Berryman, Willard F. Jones, 
and Thomas J. Sullivan, elected vice- 
presidents of Gulf Oil Corp. 

Ward M. Canaday, elected chairman 
of the board and of the executive com- 
mittee of Willys-Overland Motors. 

George R. Frederick, elected presi- 
dent of Loft Candy Corp. 

Leslie J. Woods, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research and engi- 
neering of Philco Corp. 

ames H. Jewell and John M. Mc- 
Kibbin, elected vice-presidents of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Mrs. M Burnett Horton, elected 
a director of Sheffield Farms Co. 

Jules B. de Mesquita, elected presi- 
dent of American Safety Razor Corp., 
succeeding Milton. Dammann, who be- 
comes chairman. 


Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., elected treas- 
urer and a director of Mosler Safe Co. 

Chester N. Chubb, elected chairman 
of United Light and Railways Co., and 
John Dern, elected president. 


Louis Ware and George E. Hawkins, 
elected directors of Air Reduction Co. 


Richard K. Paynter, Jr., elected fi- 
nancial vice-president, and David C. 
Bevan, elected treasurer, of New York 
Life Insurance Co. 


Richard J. Blum, executive head of 
Saks-34th, elected president of the Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association of New 
York. 

George L. Meyer, Jr., a vice-presi- 
dent of Stewart-Warner Corp., elected 
a director. 


James A. Moffett, elected a vice- 
president of Corn Products Refining 
Co. 

Horace Gooch, Jr., treasurer of Wor- 
cester Moulded Plastics Co., elected 


president of The Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry. 


James Hill, Jr., president of Sterling 
Drug Co., elected to the additional 
office of chairman of the board. — 

Marvin L. Gosney, elected executive 
vice-president of Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Blaise S. D’Antoni, elected president 
of Standard Fruit & Steamship Corp., 
succeeding his father Salvador D’An- 
toni, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, elected a di- 
rector of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Michael Miller, appointed vice-presi- 
dent and executive assistant to the 
president of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

V. D. Vardi, elected chairman and 
chief executive officer of Llair & Co. 

Arthur J. Wieland, appointed vice- 
president and general manager of 
Ford International, Inc. 


lung, 15, 1949 








Rovan Typewriter 
CoMmMPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1949, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1949 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at he close 
of business on July 5, 1949. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 15, 
1949, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on July 5, 1949. 








May 25, H. A. WAY 
1949 Secretary 
NORE a 
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ADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on May 24, 1949 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 pe: share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able July 1, 1949 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 15, 1949. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 








Ic 
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C.I.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 10, 1949. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 


May 26, 1949. 
iv 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
held today, May 19, 1949, a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) per share was 
[NL declared on the Common Stock of the 
Corporation, payable June 30, 1949, 
to Common stockholders of record at 

the close of business on June 1, 1949. 

S. A. a oe 

ecretary 
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SNERADS 
g AN) 
\Seugs/ 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . Chemicais 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
May 26, 1949, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
29th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
$1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable June 30, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 17, 1949. 


Checks will be mailed by the 
Bankers ‘Trust Company of New York. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 6 











UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC) 
A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 


per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 3, 1949. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 


Secretary and Treasurer 














USF et. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directois of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
July 15, 1949, to stockholders of 
record June 27, 1949. 


Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 
May 25, 1949. 


























KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a special cash distribution of fifty 
cents (50c) a share have today been declared by 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, payable on June 
30, 1949, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 1. 


1949, 
A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 
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Setting Up a Money-M anaging Program 








Financial Planning Guide 


SECTION I—CLASSIFICATION OF YOUR ASSETS 


Income as 
Total Amount Percent Annual Percent 
of each of Total Income from Rate of 
Type of Asset: Asset Assets Each Return 
Bank Deposit(s) ......... Tecate |) Ot eee % Lumen | iieemees % 
Bonds: 
U.S. Government ....... Disses) cee % a  , % 
SET Lice basnen ues Dea sS4 Lo cane % Siceate .. ssnas'e % 
Corporate: 
ee See eed RRR Go ea % age as Re OE... % 
Public Utility ........ ee ee % B.2iha) Pee % 
ek eee ee Gee % Beli cett SO % 
yeh aire eyaen as eee os... ihe. a % 6.2.47. t2A:23 % 
Preferred Stocks: 
Industrial ........... eS sy ww |S i %e Os, wuce act rwsee .% 
Public Utility ........ ee ee ee % Diciie cl. chakenie % 
eS Perea a oe oe % Bist P P-S AT, % 
tanh eegectgn a SS ee 2 ee % ne. aka ae % 
Common Stocks: 
Industrial ........... Bees |) * ieee’ % Be xivar er ‘gers % 
Public Utility ........ oe % ee tepayty Age Fage para! % 
CRE Ss a Bee ae ee %e D. ae.0dsto toiedbed %o 
Cs oslo cee ee i ee ee ee % Bcdiet% worseg Qa aid % 
Aametians So. a... 68. Se eee eae | ee % ae ees) OS -.% 
is oe a a ee ae | ee % te aieeall A haeielieell % 
Real Estate Mortgages... .. desk 1... tebwaod %e Ditirewhton Litre aleed s %o 
GRAND TOTALS ....... ee eee) ae % praia % 


Note: The object of this analysis is to indicate how your capital is invested in 
various types of assets. It will be useful, in later study, to determine the extent 
of balance or imbalance in your financial position. 





SECTION II—QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF YOUR 
INVESTMENT POSITION 


Medium Doubtful or 

Bonds: Highest Grade GoodGrade Grade Speculative 
U.S. Government ....... Bias <s% S.idaws Sous> ie Buve wel 
SS Se = oe Deana ae ae Bee cles 
Corporate (All types)... $...... Reger ile PASE Lee 
Preferred Stocks (All types) $......  eaalinge het tater a 
Common Stocks (All types) $...... poe Rapes > 
GRAND TOTALS ....... oe Baas 0s « Shed de ath on dn 


Note: The above analysis is designed to show how your security investments 
rate as to quality and risk. Your broker or investment counsel can aid you in 
making the classifications. 





SECTION III-SURVEY OF YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POSITION 


Face Amount ° Cash 
of Annual Annual Surrender 

Type of Policy: Policy Premium Dividend Value 
_ 3 arene riage Daa eeh Dcencan a eee 
Limited Payment Life .... $...... ee Ba des Renee e 
Endowment ........... re Pe Se eae a Saat Aaa. 
ll ntncidin “isin Gino Sere B seres Badin’ « Dies 40% 
EE tek etihsee eA 0% 0 + att Bist 4 Sits. Sse . buy 
GRAND TOTALS ....... Perr B.Urea9 te 22:4: 


Note: In any comprehensive financial program, insurance must be integrated 
along with other phases. The question of life insurance will be considered in 
forthcoming articles. Meanwhile, this breakdown will be of some value in ascer- 
taining your insurance position for the present. 





Sounp sTupy is the key to effective 
money-managing. 

This consists of (1) analyzing your 
present financial resources; (2) “budg- 
eting” your future income versus your 
future needs; (3) setting up specific 
objectives to be attained. 

Such a program covers not only pres- 
ent and near-term requirements, but 
takes into account such long-range aims 
as a personal retirement program, edu- 
cational plans for children, family se- 
curity, and, eventually, disposition of 
your estate after you pass on. 

Strange as it may seem, most people 
lack a basic plan in their financial af- 
fairs. 

For example, little thought is — 
to the all-important principle of achiev- 
ing balance in one’s financial program. 
As a result, many individuals’ savings 
are vulnerable to either inflation on the 
one hand or deflation on the other. 
(We are bound to see sharply-recurrent 
cycles of each in years to come). In 
other cases, a man’s hard-earned capi- 
tal is either earning too little or is be- 
ing ill-employed because of defective 
planning. 

Much the same lack of planning is 
apparent in the life insurance phase of 
financial programs. 

Instead of integrating life insurance 
with the other phases of security plan- 
ning, there ate far too many cases of 
buying what the insurance agent sug- 
gests rather than what one’s well-con- 
sidered program needs. Result: insur- 
ance may be inadequate, excessive, or 
not the type suited to a particular case. 
Premiums paid out in such instances 
are not buying their full dollar’s worth 
of protection. 





EE eo OE LY = 
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SECTION IV—ANALYSIS OF 
YOUR TAX POSITION 

Federal Taxes: 

Income (Inc. surtaxes) .. $...... 

Capital Gains ......... G2.652. 
State Taxes: 

Income (Inc. surtaxes) .. $...... 

Capital Gains .......... ware 
Local Taxes: 

NS EET ES a Rie tel - 

Personal Property ....... Oy SS 

Real Estate ........... m3 4s. 

Special (School, water 

ONS Raph a a See 

GRAND TOTAL ......... a 
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Likewise with the estate-protection 
feature of one’s program. All too often, 
a man’s provision for dependents after 
death is cut down drastically by estate 
taxes, or frustrated by technicalities. 

It stands to reason, of course, that 
all these various facets should be con- 
sidered together in developing a pro- 
gram. In coming articles, therefore, sug- 
gestions will be made on how to tie 
these together into a comprehensive 
plan. 

But, for the present, the first step 
is to consider organizing your resources. 

Each dollar in a well-ordered plan 
will do virtually the work of two where 
no plan exists. However, before we 
can organize, we must first analyze. It 
is necessary to “take inventory,” so to 
speak, of what you now own. 

Such analysis should proceed some- 
what along hati lines: (1) A classifica- 
tion of your resources, to see how they 
are distributed among cash, bonds, 
stocks, real estate, etc. The object of 
this is to determine the extent of bal- 
ance or imbalance in your present sit- 
uation. (2) A qualitative breakdown 
of your holdings. The purpose of this 
is to see how your assets rate as to 
quality and risk. (3) The earning pow- 
er (rate of return) of your present as- 
sets. (4) How much of your capital is 
tied up in idle, non-productive commit- 
ments. 

The accompanying Financial Plan- 
ning Guide may serve as a useful work- 
sheet for this purpose. 

Section I of this Guide contains a 
space for listing your assets by type; 
ie., bank deposits, bonds, stocks, real 
estate, etc. In Section II, provision is 
made for a qualitative breakdown of 
your securities (leaving out your other 
types of property for the present). 
This will enable you to see, at a glance, 
how your holdings are spread out ac- 
cording to quality and risk. The other 
sections of the Guide provide for an- 
alysis of your insurance and tax posi- 
tions. 

By working out this form and saving 
it for future reference, you will be able 
to visualize your position more clearly 
for our forthcoming suggestions on the 
various types of savings-investing pro- 
grams and methods. 

Meanwhile, we want to consider the 
four Cornerstones on which financial 
security can best be built: (1) A Sav- 
ings Account, (2) Life Insurance, (3) 
Government Bonds, and (4) Invest- 
ment Securities. 

These will be discussed at length in 
coming issues. 

Our next article will be devoted to 
certain things to think about concern- 
ing your Savings Account—the relative 
merits of various types of banks, the 
rate of earnings they offer, and services 
they provide. 


June 15, 1949 
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Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


FORBES EDITORS score corporate annual 
reports from the viewpoint of the intel- 
ligent investor seeking to evaluate a 
company’s worth and assess its pros- 


ts. 
P The editors believe the ideal report 
should tell a story about people (man- 
agement and employees), their activi- 
ties (financial, manufacturing, sales), 
their problems (outside factors. affect- 


ing the company), and their progress 


(earnings or losses). 
Reports are scored on three counts: 


read, pictorially dramatized, etc.? 2. 
Financial Data—dollars and cents re- 
sults translated into understandable 
terms; how money came in and went 
out; who got what and why? 8. General 
Information—complete data on oper- 
ations included; does material help 
reader understand company and its 
functions; are problems and prospects 
sufficiently highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or 
over very good. Final score is weighted. 
(Readers may write for statement item- 
izing scoring tactors.) 





1. Presentation — attractive, easy to 
American Optical Co. 
pO EE Oe ene 15% 
Demet ce 71 
General Information .......... 78 
Pinal Sawer. . Os hE. 74 


Smooth presentation, using photographs 
to enliven story. Comparative statistical 
tables on income and balance sheet good. 
Use of charts helps to simplify report. 


Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 


AIEEE TOES IE STA 66% 

a “EX 

General Information .......... 68 
Catt ios so kaa vibe 69 


Report gives fair picture of company 
operations, describes background against 
which they are carried out, as well as 
special problems facing company. Better 
correlation of material would strengthen 
story. Not enough sales data. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


ONS ois. capes vas eee 64% 

Pen ane see, oe ot, LBD, 64 

General Information .......... 60 
Final Score ................ 62 


Adheres a little too closely to conven- 
tional practices in telling its story. Narra- 
tive could have gained greater punch if 
charts were used to highlight results. Suf- 
fers from lack of pictorial treatment 
throughout. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 


EE en ce. 68% 

Financial Data ............... 71 

General Information .......... 70 
DUEMEENE wo scauesveuneces 70 


Tidy little report providing adequate 
information. Features a 10-year financial 
comparison table. Message to stockholders 
might be made more interesting by charts. 


General Electric 


Presentation: *. ..i)..0 250. wens: 171% 

Financial Data ............... 75 

General Information .......... 82 
Beas GON 2 isc cc cece cee 78 


Wealth of data intelligently presented. 


33 


Delves into income, cost and profit rela- 
tionships, discusses other facets of cor- 
porate operations against background of 
current economic developments. Narrative 
would have gained in interest, however, 
if charts were employed to spotlight the 
operations recital. 


Continental Can Co. 


Presentation 3 8icc sco ec ee 71% 

ES Seat 73 

General Information .......... 71 
|g he Aa eee 72 


Uses charts effectively to point up op- 
erational and financial results. More than 
adequate comparison made of income and 
financial statistics for the last decade. 
Highlights role of taxes as they affect 
company and stockholders. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 


Prem a 715% 

Financial Data ............... 72 

General Information .......... 80 
EMI ec s can eee 75 


Interesting story, neatly presented. Pic- 
tures go far toward highlighting company 
operations, focus attention on products. 
Financial notes illuminating. 


Erie Railroad Co. 


Prcgenttiony 5 jib 4 06 046 Bah 73% 
Financial: Data. .<..- <2 jee oles 69 
. General Information ........... 71 
INE CII oo Stans: A axeenstt cee, ome 70 


Detailed recital of eperating and finan- 
cial story. Stockholder message could be 
improved by better grouping of subject 
material. , 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 


Presentation... =... « «5. +eunseure 17% 

Financial Data... 6.00... 8 6.3 67 

General Information .......... 67 
Binal Reome: iiedsics 5 iso cdc oa 69 


Colorful report highlighting mining op- 
erations. Trend toward mechanization, 
modernization of facilities ably told in a 
series of photographs. Good chart simpli- 
fying source and disposal of funds. 








Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There is a life that is worth living 
now as it was worth living in the for- 
mer days, and that is the honest life, 
the useful life, the unselfish life, 
cleansed by devotion to an ideal. There 
is a battle worth fighting now as it was 
worth fighting then, and that is the 
battle for justice and equality: to make 
our city and our state free in fact as 
well as in name; to break the rings that 
strangle real liberty, and to keep them 
broken; to cleanse, so far as in our 

wer lies, the fountains of our national 
ife from political, commercial, and so- 
cial corruption; to teach our sons and 
daughters, by precept and example, the 
honor of serving such a country as 
America. That is work worthy of the 
finest manhood and womanhood. 

—Henry Van Dyxe. 


No skill and no ingenuity of man- 
kind, no material inventions or discov- 
eries can save civilization if we depart 
from. those principles which Christ 
taught us must be the basis of Christian 
life. —Smr StaFrorp Cripps. 


The last, best fruit which comes to 
late perfection, even in the kindliest 
soul, is tenderness toward the hard, 
forbearance toward the unforbearing, 
warmth of heart toward the cold, phi- 
lanthropy toward the misanthropic. 

—RICHTER. 

He who would acquire fame must 
not show himself afraid of censure. The 
dread of censure is the death of genius. 

—SimMs. 


Too much noise deafens us; too much 
light blinds us; too great a distance or 
too much of proximity equally prevents 
us from being able to see; too long or 
too short a discourse obscures our 
knowledge of a subject; too much truth 
stuns us. —PASCAL. 


The fact is, nothing comes; at least, 
nothing good. All has to be fetched. 
—CHARLES BuXxTON. 


Only the rebirth of religion will give 
us the effective strength to combat the 
enemies in our midst as well as the 
ones from without. The germ of their 
inevitable defeat lies in their apostasy 
from God and their rejection of the 
fairest achievements of human en- 
deavor. —Henry Danriincton, D.D. 


Big business can’t prosper without 
small business to supply its needs and 
buy its products. Labor can’t prosper 
so long as capital lies idle. Capital can’t 


prosper while labor is unemployed. 


—DeWirt M. Emery. 


Individual wishful thinking is human 
and bearable, but national wishful 
thinking is disastrous. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The great and glorious masterpiece 


of men is to live to the point. All other. 


things—to reign, to hoard, to build— 
are, at most, but inconsiderable props 
and appendages. —MOoNTAIGNE. 


Happiness is much more dependent 
on the mental attitude than on external 
resources. This would be an absurdly 
obvious platitude, were it not for the 
fact that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
persons do not believe it. 

—WiLLiaM Lyon PHELPs. 


There is a vast lot of humbug about 
the importance we attach to political 
systems, for in the end all come 
back to the kind of folks you have. 
Good people have good governments, 
no matter what they call them. 

—ALBERT Jay Nocx. 


We can never legislate our way out 
of color and racial discrimination, out of 
unfair employment practices or out of 
religious bigotry. Force never changed 
anybody's mind, but education and un- 
derstanding have won a lot of victories, 
even though they take longer. 

—Cuar.es E. Wiison, 
pres., General Electric Co. 


Of all the possessions of this life, 
fame is the noblest. When the body has 
sunk into the dust, the great name will 
live. —J. C. F. Von Scuiuer. 





We pursue those things in life that 
give to us the greatest satisfaction. 
Otherwise there is no growth—merely 
existence. It’s the interests which give 
us a thrill that are the treasured ones. 
No scientist, naturalist, or traveler lives 
a dull life. There is forever something 
turning up to give each a thrill, One 
with many interests is forever making 
new discoveries that add to his enjoy- 
ment, and wherever you find a happy 
human being you find other happy ones 
about him. Have you ever noticed how 
happy is that individual who takes an 
interest in the happiness of others? 
—GEorGE Matt iew ADAMS. 


A great many people think they are 
thinking when they are really rearrang- 
ing their prejudices. 

—Epwarp R. Murrow. 


I should say that Socialists are more 
apt to come our way than we are to go 
theirs. Personally I can’t see what the 
Socialist philosophy has to offer a coun- 
try like the U.S., which has produced 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. —Mavunrice J. Tosin. 


The whole purpose of education .is to 
make a man quick to heed the experi- 
ence of the past. 

—Georce KerrH FunsTON. 


I may safely predict that the educa- 
tion of the future will be inventive- 
minded. It will believe so profoundly 
in the high value of the inventive or 
creative spirit that it will set itselt to 
develop that spirit by all means within 
its power. —Harry OVERSTREET. 


American business has not sold the 
idea that it is okay to make a profit. 
—CHARLEsS F. KETTERING. 


As for the differences of opinion up- 
on speculative questions, if we wait till 
they are reconciled, the action of hu- 
man affairs must be nded forever. 
But neither are we to look for perfec- 
tion in any one man, nor for agreement 
among many. —JUNIus. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text... 


Sent in by W. J. Evans, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 
What's your favorite text? 
A Forzes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


This book of the law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and 
observe to do 

ten therein: for then 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt have 
good success. 


ht, that thou mayest 
gp ate tat. 
shalt make thy 


—Josnua 1:8 
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All lines lead to YOU 


OU may be thousands of miles from the 
ones you want to talk to—yet the tele- 
phone brings you together quickly, clearly. 
Western Electric helps to make it that way. 
Our part within the Bell System is to 
furnish the things that make good telephone 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER DISTRIBUTOR INSTALLER 


of telephone apparatus for of supplies for Bell of Bell telephone ap- of Bell System central 
the Bell System. Teleph compani paratus and supplies. office equipment. 








service possible. Bell scientists design, we 
produce and telephone company people oper- 
ate the equipment, a triple-action with one 
aim—good service for you. Result: Americans 
have the best telephone service on earth at 


the lowest possible cost. 










Awaiting you in Vancouver 
is a gracious welcome in a 
friendly foreign atmosphere. 
Vancouver is conveniently close 
to the U.S.A. border. No pass 
port or documents are needed. 


Scenically located in cool, ever- 
green splendour, Vancouver 
is famous for its golf courses 
located close to city centre, 
playable 12 months a year. 


A thriving metropolis of half 
a million people, Vancouver's 
many smart shops offer a 
host of items descriptive 
of Canada and the Empire. 


Totem Poles, unique monu- 
ments of Pacific Northwest 
Indian history, stand as silent 
sentinels over a picturesque 
year ‘round vacation land. 


One of the world’s finest 
harbours, Vancouver is the 
starting point for numerous 
scenic cruises on modern ships 
through sheltered inland seas. 


Vancouver's harbour has 98 
miles of interesting frontage 
where great liners and freighters 
of many nations énter, berth and 
depart in continuous procession. 


‘ 











